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REVIEW  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  ASIA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST 
OCTOBER  1955  TO  MARCH  1956 


SUMMARY 

The  1955/56^  production  of  cereals  in  the  ECAFE 
region*  appears  to  have  reached  record  levels.  Among 
other  crops,  production  increases  were  significant  for 
rubber,  raw  cotton,  raw  jute  and  tea,  moderate  for  sugar 
and  copra. 

Industrial  production  also  rose  in  1955  and  early 
1956.  As  compared  with  1954,  the  1955  rates  of 
increase  appear  to  have  slowed  down  in  China  and 
remained  more  or  less  constant  in  Japan,  India,  Pakistan 
and  the  Philippines. 

The  greater  expansion  of  exports  than  imports, 
accounted  for  particularly  by  higher  production  ^nd 
export  of  rubber,  and  of  manufactured  goods — especially 
capital  goods — from  Japan,  helped  reduce  the  trade  deficit 
of  most  countries  of  the  region  in  1955.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1956,  however,  the  trade  deficit  for  the  region  as  a 
whole  (excluding  Afghanistan,  mainland  China,  south 
Korea  and  Nepal)  widened  again,  both  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  quarter  and  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  (first)  quarter  of  1955.  A  rise  in  imports 
and  a  fall  in  exports  were  both  responsible.  Japan  and 
India  combined  accounted  for  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
net  amount  of  the  trade  deficit  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1956. 

The  gold  and  foreign  assets  position  of  nine 
countries  combined  improved  in  1955  over  1954. 


*  N.B.  Including  mainland  China.  (Excluding  mainland  China,  1955/66 
production  was  slightly  below  1963/64).  Throughout  this  review 
analyses  will  include  mainland  China  where  data  are  available; 
in  all  such  cases,  however,  the  inclusion  will  be  specifically 
mentioned.  In  regard  to  information  given  on  mainland  China 
attention  is  called  to  the  following  circumstances:  (1)  Since 
the  usual  sources  of  information  were  not  available  to  the 
Secretariat,  it  was  necessary,  in  preparing  the  present  review 
as  it  relates  to  mainland  China,  to  rely  largely  on  official 
news  releases  and  other  publications  in  which  official  statistics 
and  estimates  are  given.  (2)  In  the  judgment  of  the  Secretariat, 
the  data  referred  to  are  subject  to  qualification  as  noted  in  the 
section  on  "Nature  of  statistics  and  estimates”  in  the  chapter 
on  China,  Economic  Survey  of  Atia  and  the  Far  East,  19S4, 
pp.  94-95,  and  in  the  section  on  mainland  China  in  Economic 
Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  1955. 

1.  In  this  Bulletin,  a  notation  showing  two  years  with  an  oblique 
stroke  between  signifies  either  a  fiscal  year  or,  as  here,  a 
crop  year  (the  latter  beginning  in  July  unless  otherwise  stated). 
Calendar  years  are  shown  simply  as  1938,  1964,  etc.  A  notation 
in  which  two  or  more  years  appear  joined  by  a  hyphen,  e.g. 
1954-55,  1946-1955  or  1948/49-1951/52,  indicates  that  the  average, 
total  or  other  matter  referred  to  relates  to  the  fuU  period  of 
calendar  or  fiscal  or  crop  years  shown,  first  and  last  years  both 
included. 


Japan’s  position  improved  particularly.  Burma  and  the 
Philippines  showed  some  deterioration  of  the  position 
owing  to  lower  exports  of  rice  and  copra  respectively. 

The  diverse  price  trends  in  1955  continued  for  the 
most  part  in  1956.  The  1955  price  level  was  generally 
higher  than  1954  in  Cambodia,  China:  Taiwan,  Indo¬ 
nesia,  south  Korea,  Thailand  and  south  Viet-Nam.  In 
most  cases  this  was  due  to  military  and  other  non- 
developmental  government  expenditures  financed  by 
heavy  budget  deficits;  in  Thailand,  however,  improved 
export  demand  and  some  tightening  of  consumer  goods 
imports  in  the  first  half  of  1955  were  mainly  responsible. 
The  price  level  remained  stable  in  Ceylon,  mainland 
China,  Japan  and  the  Philippines  owing  to  deflationary 
policy  in  Ceylon,  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  and  ration¬ 
ing  of  essential  consumer  goods,  made  necessary  by  the 
high  rate  of  capital  formation,  in  mainland  China.  Burma, 
India,  Malaya  and  Pakistan  experienced  a  downward 
price  trend  in  1955,  which  however  has  since  early  1956 
been  arrested  or  reversed. 

Agricultural  Production 

Cereals 

Owing  to  relatively  more  favourable  weather  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  efforts  of  governments  to  increase  food 
production,  the  total  1955/56  production  of  cereals  in 
the  ECAFE  region  (excluding  mainland  China)  showed 
an  increase  of  2  per  cent  over  the  1954/55  pro¬ 
duction  and  was  also  probably  higher  than  the  peak 
production  of  1953/54.  Rice  production  exceeded  the 
1954/55  output  by  over  6  per  cent  and  closely  approached 
the  record  production  of  1953/54.  In  mainland  China, 
the  total  production  of  (unhusked)  foodgrains  (including 
rootcrops)  in  1955  was  ofiicially  reported  at  184  million 
tons,  an  increase  of  11  per  cent  over  the  1953  production.^ 
The  1955  outturn  of  paddy  in  mainland  China  was 
reported  to  have  increased  by  5  million  tons  over  the 
previous  year’s  production. 


2.  Ta  Kung  Poo,  Hong  Kong,  16  June  1956. 
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Table  1  f 


Cereals  production  in  the  ECAFE  region* 


COOO  tons) 


1334/35  to 
1938/39 
Average 

1948/49  to 
1952/53 
Average 

1953/54 

1954/55 

{  1955/56 

(provisional) 

i 

Rice — milled  equivalent 

64,080 

65,757 

75,214 

70,342 

1  75,124 

Wheat  . 

12,129 

13,353 

11,497 

13.511 

'  13,578 

Other  cereals  . 

26,444 

24,037 

31,171 

32,424 

1  29,995 

Total  . 

102,653 

101sl47 

117,882 

116,277 

!  118,697 

1 

a.  Excluding  mainland  China  and  Afghanistan. 
Source:  FAO. 


Although  the  region’s  production  of  rice,  the  main 
staple  food  of  the  people,  showed  an  increase,  the 
situation  in  different  countries  varied  considerably. 
Thus,  while  mainland  China  and  Japan  harvested  bumper 
crops  of  rice  in  1955/56,  in  Indonesia  and  Pakistan  the 
outturn  was  lower  than  in  the  previous  year.  More¬ 
over,  in  Indonesia,  the  adverse  effect  of  a  shorter  rice 
crop  was  aggravated  by  a  sharp  decline  in  maize 
production.  In  India,  the  increase  of  about  1  million 
tons  in  rice  production  was  more  than  offset  by  a  decline 
of  slightly  less  than  3  million  tons  in  the  production 
of  millets,  sorghum  and  maize. 

The  shortfalls  in  cereals  production  in  India,  Indo¬ 
nesia  and  Pakistan  and  the  consequent  sharp  increases 
in  domestic  prices  in  these  countries  made  it  necessary 
for  the  governments  concerned  to  import  sizeable  quanti¬ 
ties  for  meeting  current  consumption  needs,  and  focussed 
their  attention  on  the  need  for  building  up  reserve 
stocks.  A  part  of  the  import  needs  for  current  con¬ 
sumption  or  building  up  reserve  stocks  in  the  two  latter 
countries  w'as  expected  to  be  covered  through  sales  on 
special  terms  of  surplus  commodities  available  in  the 
United  States  and,  consequently,  the  strain  on  the  limited 
foreign  exchange  resources  of  cereal  deficit  countries  was 
likely  to  be  kept  down. 

In  the  surplus  countries  of  the  region,  the  rice 
supplies  available  for  export  in  1956  were  expected  to 
come  up  to  the  level  of  previous  year.  Early  in  1956, 
the  export  price,  on  government  account,  of  the  basic 
export  quality  of  Burmese  rice  was  reduced  by  about 
14  per  cent.  Owing  to  reduction  of  export  price,  increase 
in  import  demand  from  Indonesia  and  India  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  import  demand  from  Japan  (in  spite  of  the 
record  price  crop  of  1955/56),  the  outlook  for  rice 
exports  from  the  countries  of  the  region  appears 
favourable. 


The  position  in  the  individual  countries  is  discussed  I 
below. 

Cereal  importing  countries:  In  Ceylon,  the  rice 
crop  harvested  in  the  spring  of  1956  suffered  some 
damage  due  to  drought  in  the  dry  zone  necessitating 
institution  of  relief  measures.  However,  in  the  wet  zone, 
which  accounts  for  the  bulk  of  the  paddy  area,  crop  | 
prospects  were  satisfactory  and  domestic  purchases  of 
paddy  at  the  guaranteed  minimum  price  were  expected  ’ 
to  be  appreciable.  By  agreement  with  Burma,  the 
volume  of  rice  imports  from  that  country  would  be 
restricted  to  100,000  tons  in  1956  and  the  price 
would  be  £36  per  long  ton  against  £42  per  long 
ton  in  1955.  This  would  probably  make  it  possible  I 
for  Ceylon  to  increase  rice  imports  from  mainland 
China.  With  effect  from  12  May,  the  price  of  rationed 
rice  has  been  reduced  to  40  cents  a  measure,  a  reduction 
of  10  cents  over  the  previous  price.  Total  rice  imports 
in  1955  amounted  to  385,000  tons  of  which  122,000  j 
tons  were  from  mainland  China,  188,000  tons  from  ( 
Burma  and  62,000  tons  from  Pakistan  and  India.  In  - 
the  first  quarter  of  1956,  total  rice  imports  at  86,000  j 
tons  were  18  per  cent  more  than  in  the  corresponding  , 
period  of  1955. 

In  India,  the  rice  crop  harvested  towards  the  close 
of  1955  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by  about  ) 
I  million  tons.  However,  the  output  of  millets,  maize  j 
and  sorghum  was  down  by  slightly  less  than  3  million 
tons  and  prices  of  cereals  started  firming  up  in  the  latter 
half  of  1955.  This  tendency  continued  in  the  early  months 
of  1956  and  on  24  March  1956  the  Economic  Advisor’s  . 
index  of  wholesale  prices  of  cereals  stood  at  449  as  ) 
against  31 1  in  May  1955  and  426  in  April  1954.  The  j 
increase  in  prices  was  attributable  partly  to  a  decline 
in  cereals  output,  partly  to  speculation,^  and  partly  to 


1.  Tbis  the  Reserve  Bank  undertook  to  curb  by  loan  restrictions. 
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increase  in  money  supply.^  Sales  of  cereals  from 
government  stocks  were  started  in  the  latter  part  of  1955 
and  arrangements  were  also  initiated  for  securing  imports 
of  cereals  particularly  with  a  view  to  building  up  a 
reserve  stock  of  2  million  long  tons.  Early  in  1956, 
a  long  term  agreement  was  signed  with  Burma,  providing, 
inter  alia,  for  imports  of  2  million  long  tons  of  rice 
over  a  period  of  five  years.^  Owing  probably  to  the 
sharp  increase  in  the  price  of  cereals  that  occurred  in 
the  latter  half  of  1955  and  in  early  1956,  public  attention 
seems  to  have  been  focussed  on  the  need  for  further 
stepping  up  the  efforts  to  increase  the  production  of 
foodgrains.  While  the  precise  targets  to  be  set  for 
increased  production  of  foodgrains  were  being  discussed, 
the  Indian  Planning  Commission  was  reported  to  be 
favouring  an  unusually  large  increase  of  40  per  cent 
over  the  period  covered  by  the  second  plan.®  Imports 
of  foodgrains  in  the  first  quarter  of  1956  amounted  to 
80,000  tons  as  against  400,000  tons  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1955. 

In  Indonesia,  the  1955  rice  output  was  5  per  cent 
lower  than  the  1954  production  and  the  corresponding 
shortfall  in  maize  production  was  about  33  per  cent. 
The  rainy  season  was  prolonged  and  was  characterised 
by  frequent  inundations.  As  a  result  crops  suffered 
direct  damage  and  the  supplies  available  for  distribution 
by  the  Food  Foundation  also  tended  to  be  low  partly 
because  of  a  shortfall  in  domestic  procurement,^  and 
partly  because  milling  of  paddy  had  to  be  delayed  owing 
to  the  relatively  higher  moisture  content  of  paddy 
reaching  the  mills.  Domestic  purchases  of  paddy  in 
1955  by  the  Food  Foundation  at  593,000  tons  were  47 
per  cent  of  the  planned  purchases  and  were  over  28 
per  cent  less  than  the  actual  purchases  in  1954.  Rice 
prices  started  rising  from  June  1955  onwards  and  in 
February  1956,  the  retail  rice  price  in  Djakarta  was  over 
71  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Towards  the 
end  of  1955  the  government  arranged  import  of  about 
500,000  tons  of  rice,  of  which  the  major  part  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  received  in  1956.®  An  additional  250,000 
tons  of  rice  were  expected  to  become  available  from 
the  surplus  stocks  of  the  United  States. 

Japan  harvested  a  record  rice  crop  in  1955,  which 
exceeded  the  1954  production  by  over  30  per  cent.  The 


1.  Between  28  October  1966  and  26  March  1966,  money  supply  in¬ 
creased  by  Rs.  1,670  million  and  scheduled  bank  loans  increased  by 
Rs.  1,380  million;  in  the  correspondinK  period  of  previous  season, 
money  supply  increased  by  Rs.  1,310  million  and  bank  credit  by 
Rs.  930  million. 

2.  The  imports  in  1966  were  expected  to  be  300,000  lonK  tons. 

3.  The  actual  increase  at  present  provided  for  in  the  second  Five-year 
Plan  is  16  per  cent. 

4.  In  addition  to  lower  production,  insecurity  in  certain  areas  also 
tended  to  keep  down  domestic  purchases. 

3.  The  actual  rice  imports  in  1966  were  126,983  tons;  in  January  1956 
rice  imports  amounted  to  75,346  tons. 


wheat  and  barley  crops  of  1955,  however,  showed  a 
small  shortfall  (about  215,000  tons)  compared  to  the 
1954  production.  With  the  coming  into  the  markets 
of  a  bumper  rice  crop  in  the  latter  part  of  1955,  black 
market  prices  tended  to  decline,  in  several  producing 
areas  to  levels  lower  than  those  of  rationed  rice.  Con¬ 
sequently,  offtake  of  rationed  rice  declined  and  stocks 
began  to  accumulate  with  the  dealers.  This  significant 
improvement  in  the  supply  situation  focussed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  government  on  the  desirability  of  modifying 
the  system  of  food  controls,  particularly  because  of  its 
heavy  financial  burden.  As  a  first  step,  free  sales  of 
imported  rice  were  started  with  effect  from  1  April  1956. 
Government  purchases  of  rice  out  of  the  1955  domestic 
crop  amounted  to  31.520  million  koku®  or  4.73  million 
tons  up  to  10  March  1956 — about  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
production.’  Of  the  total  rice  imports  of  about  1,246,000 
tons  in  1955,  72  per  cent  were  from  the  countries  of 
the  region  and  19  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1956,  total  imports  amounted  to 
245,000  tons  and  of  these  74  per  cent  were  from  the 
countries  of  the  region. 

In  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  the  1955  rice  produc¬ 
tion  did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  1954.  Rice 
imports  into  the  Federation  and  Singapore  were  well  over 
70  per  cent  higher  than  the  1954  imports.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1956  imports  were  higher  than  in  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  of  1955.  Price  in  March  1956 
were  somewhat  lower  than  a  year  back  and  reflected 
the  improved  supply  situation.  In  Hong  Kong,  total 
rice  imports  in  1955  at  263,000  tons  were  nearly  146 
per  cent  higher  than  in  1954  and  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1956  imports  at  78,000  tons  were  14  per  cent  higher 
than  a  year  back. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  1955/56  production  of  both 
paddy  and  maize  was  larger  than  in  the  previous  year. 
While  domestic  production  of  paddy  was  considered 
sufificient  to  meet  the  consumption  needs  of  the  people, 
steps  were  being  taken  to  build  up  a  reserve  stock  of 
rice  through  imports.  A  barter  agreement  was  reported 
to  have  been  concluded  with  Portugal  providing  for 
exchange  of  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  with  rice  and 
similar  arrangements  were  being  considered  in  respect 
of  some  other  countries.  With  a  view  to  encouraging 
increased  production,  the  National  Rice  and  Corn 
Corporation  (NARIC)  was  reported  to  have  increased 
the  purchase  price  of  paddy. 

6.  1  k(dcu  =  160  kss. 

7.  In  1962,  when  the  crop  was  16  per  cent  smaller  than  the  1966  crop, 
domestic  purchases  accounted  for  over  42  per  cent  of  the  production. 
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Pakistan,  which  exported  a  sizeable  quantity  of  rice 
in  1955,  needed  considerable  imports  in  1956  to  meet 
the  domestic  consumption  needs  of  its  eastern  wing. 
Owing  to  the  damage  caused  by  floods  and  insects,  the 
1955/56  rice  crop  of  Eastern  Pakistan  fell  short  of 
requirements  and  prices  tended  to  rise.  Thus,  in  Dacca 
rice  price  on  31  March  at  Rs  26/-  per  maund  (82  2/7 
lbs)  was  more  than  twice  the  price  a  year  ago.  Rice  ex¬ 
ports  from  West  Pakistan  were  banned,  as  the  government 
intended  to  purchase  in  that  part  150,000  long  tons 
for  supply  to  East  Pakistan.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  were  reported  to  have  agreed  to  supply 
165,000  tons  of  rice  to  Pakistan  for  meeting  the  shortage 
in  its  eastern  wing.  Besides,  they  had  also  agreed  to 
supply  125,000  tons  of  wheat  for  relief  purposes. 

The  government  intended  to  purchase  in  West 
Pakistan  615,000  long  tons  of  wheat  and  to  import  about 
300,000  tons  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
rationed  population  and  to  build  up  a  reserve  stock. 
The  government  purchase  price  of  the  1956  wheat  crop 
was  fixed  at  Rs  10  per  maund,  an  increase  of  about 
14  per  cent  on  the  previous  price. 

Rice  exporting  countries:  In  Burma,  the  rice 
supplies  available  for  export  in  1956  are  estimated 
at  around  2  million  tons.  Tow’ards  the  close  of  1955, 
nearly  70  per  cent  of  these  supplies  were  reported  to 
have  been  covered  by  contracts.  In  the  early  months 
of  1956,  Indonesia  and  India  came  forward  as  important 
buyers,  the  latter  having  agreed  to  buy  2  million  tons 
over  a  period  of  five  years.  During  1956,  Indian 
purchases  were  expected  to  come  up  to  300,000  long 
tons.^  The  actual  exports  between  January- April  1956 
at  674,490  tons  were  13  per  cent  higher  than  the  corres¬ 
ponding  exports  for  1955. 

In  Thailand,  the  1955/56  rice  crop  was  a  good  one 
but  in  the  first  few  months  of  1956  limited  supplies 
of  paddy  were  available  in  Bangkok  owing  probably 
to  hoarding  by  middlemen  and  transport  bottlenecks. 
Total  rice  exports  in  the  first  five  months  of  1956  were 
estimated  at  around  500,000  tons  as  against  604,000 
tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1955.  While  early 
in  the  year.  Government  had  fixed  the  premium  payable 
for  rice  export  at  a  flat  rate  of  Baht  935  per  ton,  from 
9  February  1956  it  was  reduced  to  Baht  600  per  ton 
for  white  rice  (25%  to  50%  broken)  and  glutinous  rice 
(25%  or  more  broken 


1.  The  purchase  price  during  1966  would  be  £34  per  long  ton  f.o.b. 

2.  Reductions  were  made  in  respect  of  other  varieties  also  except  for 
white  rice  100%,  white  rice  (5%  to  20%  broken)  and  glutinous 
rice  (10%  to  20%  broken),  (generally,  the  reduced  rates  were 
applicable  to  bulk  sales  to  government  or  authorised  representa¬ 
tives  of  governments. 


South  Viet-Nam  was  reported  to  have  harvested 
better  rice  crops  in  1955  than  in  1954.  Rice  prices, 
which  had  risen  sharply  in  south  Viet-Nam  until  October 
1955,  showed  some  decline  in  the  following  months  but 
were  nevertheless  very  high.  Thus,  the  March  1956  I 

price  of  No.  1  white  rice  (25  per  cent  broken)  at  Saigon,  f 

though  28  per  cent  lower  than  the  October  1955  price, 
was  still  52  per  cent  higher  than  the  March  1955  price. 
Prospects  of  resumption  of  rice  exports  from  both 
countries  appeared  uncertain.  | 

In  China,  the  1955  production  of  foodgrains  on  the  ? 
mainland  reportedly  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by 
9  per  cent  and  total  rice  production  was  up  by  5  million 
tons.®  The  increase  in  production  was  attributed 
partly  to  satisfactory  weather  conditions  and  partly  to 
measures  to  improve  output  including  improved  cultural 
practices,  irrigation  facilities  and  cooperativisation  of 
agriculture.  Thus,  by  the  end  of  March  1956,  there  were 
1.09  million  agricultural  producers’  cooperatives  (APC),^ 
covering  90  per  cent  of  the  peasants.  In  May  1956, 
as  many  as  260,000  APC  were  reported  to  be  fully 
socialist  cooperatives  pooling  land,  cattle,  equipment  and 
labour.  These  latter  societies  covered  56  per  cent  of 
the  peasant  households  on  the  mainland.®  Efforts  to  | 
increase  food  production  were  being  stepped  up  and 
the  1957  target  for  food  production  was  increased  from 
193  to  199  million  tons  of  food  grains  (unhusked).® 

The  total  rice  imports  from  mainland  China  by  the 
deficit  countries  of  the  region  amounted  to  292,000  tons 
in  1955  as  against  293,000  tons  in  1954.  j 

In  Taiwan,  the  1955  rice  crop  harvested  in  the  | 
autumn  of  1955  was  better  than  the  corresponding 
previous  crop  and  the  prospects  for  the  spring  crop  of 
1956  were  also  reported  to  be  good.  The  output  of  sweet 
potatoes  at  2.29  million  tons  showed  a  decline  of  9.5  j 
per  cent  in  1955  compared  to  the  previous  year.  Rice  ^ 
exports  in  1955  at  170,000  tons  were,  however,  more 
than  four  times  the  exports  in  1954  (  36,000  tons). 
Rice  prices  rose  in  the  latter  half  of  1955  and  the 
December  1955  wholesale  price  of  second  grade  rice  in 
Taipeh  was  about  17  per  cent  higher  than  the  price  a  ) 
year  ago.  To  deal  with  the  situation,  rationing  of  rice  . 
was  introduced  in  Taipeh,  Keelung,  Tainan  and 
Kaohsiung  early  in  November  1955.  Prices,  however, 
continued  to  rise  and  by  March  1956,  the  wholesale  price  \ 
of  second  grade  rice  was  4  per  cent  higher  than  in  j 
December  1955.  ) 


3.  NCNA,  Pekingr,  November  12,  1966. 

4.  People’s  Daily,  30  April  1956. 

6.  NCNA,  Peking,  7  May,  1966:  Statement  by  the  Vice- Premier  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Representatives  of  Advanced  Workers. 

6.  NCNA.  Peking,  23  December  1965. 
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CHART  I. 


PRtCE  INDEXES  OF  EXPORT  COMMODITIES 


NOTE:  The  following  specifications  apply  to  the  above  commodities: 

Tea — leaves,  for  export,  Calcutta  auction  price,  exclusive  of 
export  duty  and  excise. 

Cotton — 289  F.  Punjab  SGF,  Karachi,  local  spot  prices  in 
terms  of  US  dollar,  including  export  duty. 

Jute — raw,  white,  bottom,  Narayanganj,  prices  in  terms  of 
US  dollar. 

Rubber — R.S.S.  No.  1,  f.o.b.  Singapore. 

Sugar — cane  sugar,  all  kinds,  f.o.b.  Taiwan  ports. 

Copra — resecada,  Manila. 

Coconut  oil — white,  f.o.b.  Colombo. 


Other  commodities^ 

During  1955,  most  of  the  export  commodities  showed 
increases  in  production  and  exports.  Tea  and  rubber 
production  attained  new  heights,  and  jute  production 
did  not  probably  differ  materially  from  the  large  pro¬ 
duction  of  1951/52.  Copra  and  sugar  production  also 
increased  albeit  moderately.  Cotton  production  alone 
showed  a  decline  except  in  mainland  China  where  the 
1955  production  was  reported  to  be  1,518,000  tons  or 
43  per  cent  higher  than  the  1954  production.^  Perhaps 
more  important  than  the  increases  in  production  were 
the  sharp  increase  in  exports.  Rubber  exports  approach¬ 
ed  closely  the  1951  peak  and  coupled  with  higher  prices 
brought  in  larger  foreign  exchange  earnings  to  almost 


f  every  exporting  country.  Increases  in  cotton,  jute  and 

I  sugar  exports  were,  despite  relatively  lower  export  prices,® 

I  1.  Crop  year  is  July  to  June  for  jute  and  August  to  July  for  raw 

cotton;  for  other  commodities  calendar  year  is  used, 
at  the  1  2.  Ta  Kung  Poo,  Hong  Kong,  16  June  1956. 

ers.  1  terms  of  U.S.  dollars,  though  not  of  Pakistan  rupees,  the  prices 

-  of  jute  and  cotton  were  relatively  lower, 

i 


generally  large  enough  to  bring  in  increased  foreign 
exchange  earnings,  while  expansion  in  copra  exports 
from  the  main  exporting  country — the  Philippines — 
helped  soften  the  impact  of  price  declines  on  foreign 
exchange  earnings.  One  commodity  of  which  both  the 
volume  and  value  of  exports  declined  was  tea.  India, 
Indonesia  and  Pakistan  shared  in  the  reduced  volume 
and  value  of  tea  exports,  but  Ceylon  succeeded  in 
increasing  both  the  volume  and  value  of  tea  exports. 

In  some  respects  the  situation  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1956  was  essentially  a  continuation  of  the  trends 
noticeable  earlier.  The  volume  of  exports  of  a  number 
of  commodities  (sugar,  tea,  cotton,  jute,  copra)  showed 
sizeable  increase  over  the  corresponding  exports  for 
1955  and,  except  in  the  case  of  tea  and  copra,  the 
increases  registered  were  large  enough  to  bring  in 
increased  foreign  exchange  earnings  despite  relatively 
lower  prices  in  some  cases.  In  th  ecase  of  rubber,  the 
volume  of  exports  from  the  major  exporting  countries — 
Malaya  and  Indonesia — tended  to  decline  but  those  from 
the  relatively  smaller  exporting  countries  increased. 
Value  of  rubber  exports  in  the  first  quarter  of  1956 
was  generally  higher  except  in  the  case  of  Indonesia 
and  Ceylon. 

The  general  market  situation,  however,  appeared 
rather  weak  in  early  1956.  Price  declines  were  regis¬ 
tered  by  a  number  of  export  commodities  towards  the 
close  of  1955;  and  though  the  export  prices  in  several 
cases  (copra,  cotton,  jute,  and  sugar)  recovered  some¬ 
what  early  in  1956,  they  remained,  as  a  rule,  relatively 
lower  than  the  prices  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1955.^  The  position  of  some  important  commodities  is 
examined  below. 

Tea:  Owing  to  favourable  climatic  conditions  and 
more  intensive  pluckings,  the  1955  production  of  tea 
increased  in  Ceylon  and  India;  despite  shortfalls  in 
production  in  Indonesia  and  Pakistan,  the  total  1955 
production®  in  these  four  countries  was  at  an  all-time 
high.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1956,  total  production  in 
these  countries  was  14  per  cent  lower  than  the  corres¬ 
ponding  figure  for  1955,  partly  due  to  less  favourable 
climatic  conditions  in  Ceylon  and  southern  India.® 

The  total  1955  exports  from  the  -  four  exporting 
countries  at  798  million  lbs.  were  over  12  per  cent  lower 
than  the  1954  exports.  With  the  exception  of  Ceylon, 
which  succeeded  in  improving  upon  the  record  exports 
of  1954,  the  volume  of  exports  from  other  countries 
declined.  In  almost  every  case,  the  1955  exports  to 

4.  Sugar  prices  were,  however,  higher  and  copra  prices  rose  sharply 
in  April-May  1956. 

5.  1,192  million  lbs.  or  541,000  tons. 

6.  Including  4  month’s  production  for  North  Indian  Tea. 
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the  United  Kingdom  were  lower,  but  the  decline  in  the 
exports  from  India  was  rather  large  (about  72  million 
lbs.)  and  accounted  for  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
shortfall  in  the  exports  from  that  country.  Lower 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  probably  due  to 
the  restrictions  on  credit  in  that  country,  the  administra¬ 
tive  difficulties  associated  with  tea  exports,^  increases  in 
domestic  consumption,  and,  in  some  cases,  shortfalls  in 
production  as  well,  in  producing  countries. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1956,  total  volume  of  exports 
from  the  four  major  exporting  countries  was  23  per 
cent  higher  than  the  corresponding  1955  exports.  While 
exports  from  almost  all  the  countries  were  higher,  the 
increase  was  most  marked  in  the  case  of  India,  due  to 
larger  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Improvement  in 
the  import  demand  for  tea  was  attributable  partly  to 
expectation  of  lower  production  in  (^ylon  and  southern 
India,  though  the  removal,  early  in  1956,  of  restrictions 
on  shipments  from  India  to  London  for  auction  might 
have  been  a  contributory  factor.^ 

Prices  of  tea  were  lower  in  1955  than  in  the  previous 
year,  by  17  per  cent  for  north  Indian  tea  and  by  16 
per  cent  for  (^ylon  tea.  Reduction  in  the  volume  of 
exports  combined  with  lower  prices  resulted  in  lower 
foreign  exchange  earnings  except  in  the  case  of  Ceylon. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1956,  prices  of  both  north  Indian 
and  Ceylon  teas  were  appreciably  lower  than  the  prices 
prevailing  in  the  first  quarter  of  1955,  and  despite  better 
volume  of  exports  in  the  first  quarter  of  1956,  the  foreign 


exchange  earnings  were  lower  than  the  corresponding 
earnings  for  1955. 

Rubber:  Rubber  consumption  continued  to  expand 
until  it  reached  an  all-time  high  in  1955.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  higher  prices,  production  also,  expanded.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  year  consumption  exceeded  pro¬ 
duction,  but  in  August,  September  and  December 
exceeded  consumption.  For  1955  as  a  whole,  total 
production  exceeded  consumption  by  46,000  tons  or  by 
20  per  cent  more  than  the  corresponding  excess  for 
1954.  Prices  started  declining  from  October  onwards 
and  in  April  1956  the  Singapore  price  of  R.S.S.  No.  1 
was  M$0.9056  per  lb.  or  39  per  cent  lower  than  the 
peak  price  of  September  1955.  Although  both  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption  declined  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1956  and  consumption  exceeded  production,  the  down¬ 
ward  tendency  of  prices  was  sustained  probably  by 
expectation  of  further  declines  in  consumption  on  account 
of  cut-backs  in  automobile  production  in  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  possibilities  of 
increased  competition  of  synthetic  rubber.^ 

In  1955  the  region’s  rubber  production,  which 
increased  by  6  per  cent  over  the  1954  output,  was  at 
a  record  height.  With  the  exception  of  Indonesia,  and 
Ceylon  almost  all  the  producing  countries  shared  in  the 
increase.^  Production  in  the  major  producing  countries 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1956  was  lower  than  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1955,  but  with  the  main  exception  of  Indonesia, 
was  generally  higher  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1955. 


Table  2 


Natural  rubber  production  and  export 


COOO  tons) 


Production 

World 

World  production 

Total  net 

ECAFE  region* 

World 

consumption 

minus  world 
consumption 

export  from 
ECA^  countries 

1951  . 

1,807 

1,915 

1,522 

+  393 

1,771 

1952  . 

1,706 

1,819 

1,478 

+  341 

1,661 

1953  . 

1,637 

1,755 

1,656 

+  99 

1,584 

1954  . 

1,714 

1.831 

1,793 

+  38 

1,664 

1955  . 

1,812 

1,943 

1.897 

+  46 

1,768 

1955  Ian — Mai  . 

409 

447 

467 

—  20 

423 

1956  Jon — Mar  . 

(378)*’ 

422 

488 

-  66 

(388)*’ 

Source;  International  Rubber  Study  Group.  P-  Provisional  fi^re. 
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a.  Compriaea  returns  for  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  India,  Indonesia,  Malaya, 
Sarawak  and  Viet-Nam  and  estimates  for  Brunei,  Burma,  North 
Borneo  and  Thailand  based  an  net  exports. 


1.  The  government  of  India  tried  to  encourage  auction  of  tea  within 
the  country  and  to  this  end  set  limits  on  the  quantities  that  could 
be  shipped  to  London  for  auction. 

2.  Early  in  1956,  the  Government  of  India  announced  that  until  31 
May  there  would  be  no  restrictions  on  shipments  to  London  for 
auction.  In  the  case  of  Indonesia,  exports  improved  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1966  following  liberalisation  of  export  policy,  lowering 
of  export  duty  from  8  per  cent  to  4  per  cent  in  early  July, 
replacement  in  October  of  the  drawback  system  by  the  premium  of 
10  per  cent  on  f.o.b.  export  proceeds,  etc.  From  5  May  1956,  the 


export  premium  payable  in  respect  of  tea  was  increased  from  10 
to  20  per  cent  of  f.o.b.  value.  ) 

3.  Prices  of  natural  rubber  have  hitherto  been  well  above  those  of  ! 

synthetic  and  even  in  April  1966  the  price  of  natural  rubber  was  1 
36  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  synthetic  rubber.  In  1955,  produ(>  t 
tion  and  consumption  of  synthetic  rubber  showed  increases  of  62 
per  cent  and  44  per  cent  respectively  over  the  1964  figures.  I 

4.  In  Indonesia  the  output  of  estates  declined  by  more  than  7.4  per  | 
cent,  while  production  by  small  holders  show^  an  increase  whicn 
was  however  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  decline  in  estate  production. 
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Total  net  exports  of  rubber  from  the  countries  of 
the  region  showed  an  increase  of  more  than  6  per  cent 
in  1955  over  the  1954  exports;  agains  with  the  main 
exception  of  Indonesia  and  Burma  almost  all  the  export¬ 
ing  countries  shared  in  the  increase.  Owing  to  the 
relatively  higher  prices  obtained  in  1955,  foreign  ex¬ 
change  earnings  from  rubber  showed  an  increase  in  the 
major  exporting  countries.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1956,  exports  from  most  countries  were  higher  than  the 
corresponding  exports  for  1955  and  so  were  the  foreign 
exchange  earnings.  However,  in  Indonesia,  Malaya  and 
Burma,  the  volume  of  exports,  as  also  of  foreign  exchange 
earnings,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1956  were  lower  than 
the  corresponding  figures  for  1955. 

Jute:^  The  total  1955/56  production  of  jute  in 
Pakistan  and  India  at  over  2  million  tons  exceeded 
significantly  the  production  in  the  preceding  two  seasons 
and  closely  approached  the  high  level  attained  in 
1951/52.  The  greater  increase  in  Pakistan  was  reflected 
in  the  heavy  arrivals  of  raw  jute  in  the  important  haling 
centres  of  East  Pakistan  which,  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  1955/56  season,  exceeded  by  over  53  per  cent 
the  corresponding  figure  for  the  previous  season.^ 

Domestic  prices  were  rather  low  in  July  1955  in 
East  Pakistan  but  improved  in  August  following  devalua¬ 
tion  of  the  rupee.  Thus,  the  price  of  white  jat  bottoms 
rose  to  Rs  24/8  per  maund  in  August  from  the  low 
level  of  Rs  18/8  towards  the  end  of  July.  Export 
demand  improved  appreciably  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year  and  the  domestic  jute  price  increased  to  Rs  28/8 
per  maund.®  Despite  some  rise  in  domestic  prices,  the 
unit  value  of  jute  exports  in  terms  of  foreign  currencies 
was  22  per  cent  lower  in  the  third  quarter  of  1955 
than  in  the  second  quarter;  in  the  last  quarter  of  1955 
the  unit  value  was  only  2  per  cent  higher  than  in  the 
third  quarter.  Volume  of  exports  increased  further  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1956  and,  with  reductions  in  stocks, 
export  prices  tended  to  rise.  Thus,  in  March  1956,  the 
unit  value  of  jute  exports  was  about  11  per  cent  higher 
than  the  average  for  the  last  quarter  of  1955,  but  still 
12  per  cent  lower  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1955. 
Total  exports  of  raw  jute  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  1955/56  season  at  897,000  tons  were  over  23  per 
cent  greater  than  the  corresponding  exports  for  the 
previous  season.  Over  98  per  cent  of  the  increase  in 


1.  Production  and  trade  statistics  relate  to  the  crop  year  from  July 
to  June. 

2.  Directorate  of  Jute  Prices,  Government  of  East  Pakistan,  Monthly 
Summary  oj  Jutt  Statiatics,  No.  99. 

3.  Department  of  Trade  Promotion  and  Commercial  Intelligence, 
Pakistan:  Pakistan  Trade,  Vol.  VII,  No.  4. 


exports  in  the  first  eight  months  of  the  1955/56  season 
was  accounted  for  by  the  increased  exports  to  India 
and  mainland  China. 

Large  imports  into  India  were  due  to  increase  in 
mill  consumption^  which  was  in  turn  sustained  by  larger 
exports  of  jute  goods  and  increased  domestic  utilization. 
Production  of  jute  goods  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  current  season  exceeded  the  corresponding  production 
for  the  previous  season  by  6.7  per  cent.  Shipments  of  jute 
goods  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  season  exceeded 
by  1.5  per  cent  the  corresponding  large  exports  of  the 
previous  season.  During  the  same  period  despatches 
from  mills  for  internal  consumption  increased  by  more 
than  54  per  cent. 

Cotton:^  During  the  1955/56  cotton  season,  total 
production  in  India  and  Pakistan  at  5.3  million  bales 
or  1,149,000  tons  was  7.5  per  cent  lower  than  the  output 
in  the  previous  season,  owing  largely  to  the  damage 
caused  by  floods.  The  major  part  of  the  shortfall  in 
production  was  accounted  for  by  short  staple  cotton, 
particularly  in  Pakistan  where  the  1955/56  output  of 
medium  staple  cotton  exceeded  that  of  the  previous 
season  despite  a  small  decline  in  overall  production.® 
On  the  other  hand,  production  in  mainland  China  was 
reported  to  have  increased  to  1,518,000  tons,  i.e.  by 
43  per  cent  over  the  1954  level.'^ 

Compared  to  the  previous  season,  stocks  in  the 
beginning  of  the  1955/56  season  were  about  31  per 
cent  greater  in  India  but  6  per  cent  lower  in  Pakistan. 
Consumption  w'as  expected  to  increase  in  1955/56  both 
in  India  and  Pakistan  largely  in  response  to  increased 
domestic  demand  for  cotton  textiles.  Contrary  to  earlier 
expectations,  cotton  consumption  in  Japan  increased 
appreciably  early  in  1956  under  the  influence  of  a  sharp 
increase  in  textile  exports  and  the  total  consumption  of 
cotton  in  the  first  eight  months  of  the  1955/56  season 
did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  previous  season. 
Imports  of  raw  cotton  in  Japan  in  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  1955/56  season  were  over  5  per  cent  higher  than 
the  corresponding  imports  for  the  previous  season. 


4.  Although  domestic  production  in  the  1955/66  season  was  higher  by 
810,000  bales,  the  carry  forward  of  raw  jute  from  the  previous 
season  was  lower  by  675,000  bales  (Indian  Jute  Mills’  Association, 
MontlUy  Summary  of  Jute  and  Gunny  Statistics,  No.  132). 

6.  Production  and  trade  statistics  relate  to  the  crop  year  from  August 
to  July. 

6.  The  1965/56  cotton  area  was  over  9  per  cent  higher  that  of  the 
previous  season. 

7.  NCNA,  Peking,  15  June  1956. 
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Table  3 


Raw  cotton  supplies  and  consumption 
1952/53—1955/56 

(’000  bales 


Production  | 

Initial 

stock 

Imports 

Exports 

Consumption 

i 

India 

1952/53  .  . .  . . 

3.000 

2,230  1 

563 

293 

3,875 

1953/54  . 

3,770 

1,625  ' 

568  1 

104 

3,990 

1954/55  . 

4,420 

1,850 

492 

210 

4,120 

1955/56  . 

4.000 

2,420 

334b  1 

474b 

4.200 

Japan 

1952/53  . 

_ 

524  < 

2,064 

_ 

2.065 

1953/54  . 

— 

523 

2.443 

— 

2,441 

1954/55  . 

— 

525 

2,046 

1  - 

2,142 

1955/56  . 

— 

429 

1  1,543^ 

\ 

— 

2.000 

Pakistan 

1952/53  . 

1,540 

365 

i  1,275 

230 

1953/54  . 

1,200 

400 

1  — 

898 

450 

1954/55  . 

1,310 

250 

— 

650 

675 

1955/56  . 

1,300 

235 

— 

!  51 7b 

Total  3 

1952/53  . 

4,540 

3,119 

2,627 

;  1.568 

6,170 

countries 

1953/54  . 

4,970 

2,548 

3,011 

1.002 

6,881 

1954/55  . 

5,730 

2,625 

2.538 

860 

6.937 

1955/56  . 

5,300 

3,084 

1  1,877‘> 

!  99Jb 

I 

Source:  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee.  b.  August  1965 — March  1956,  national  source.  Japan  figure  includes 

,  .  ,  IV.— oica  t,  ginned  cotton,  cotton  mill  waste  and  devilled  cotton  waste. 


Exports  of  raw  cotton  in  1955/56  increased  sharply 
both  from  Pakistan  and  India.  Thus,  exports  from 
Pakistan  in  the  first  eight  months  of  the  1955/56  season 
increased  by  66  per  cent  over  the  low  exports  of  the 
previous  season  and  the  corresponding  increase  in  the 
case  of  India  was  309  per  cent.  These  large  increases 
were  attributable  partly  to  the  general  improvement  of 
export  demand  in  the  second  half  of  1955  and  partly 
to  the  steps  taken  by  the  surplus  countries  of  the  region 
to  encourage  exports.  These  included  the  devaluation 
of  the  rupee  in  Pakistan,^  the  abolition  of  export  duty 
in  India,  and  the  placing  on  the  market  of  an  export 
quota  appreciably  larger  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 
In  the  second  half  of  1955,  two-thirds  of  the  exports 
from  Pakistan  were  to  Japan,  Hong  Kong  and  mainland 
China.2  In  the  case  of  India  48.5  per  cent  of  the  exports 
in  the  first  eight  months  of  the  1955/56  season  were 
to  Japan. 

Owing  to  the  expectations  of  a  change  in  United 
States  export  and  price  policy,  world  market  prices  of 
cotton  registered  a  decline  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
1954/55  season.  The  downtrend  in  prices  continued  in 

1.  In  Pakistan,  the  export  duty  on  American  type  cotton  was  in¬ 
creased  after  devaluation  but  in  terms  of  foreign  currencies  the 
increase  was  only  fractional;  on  Desi  type  cotton  export  tax  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  but  its  incidence  declined  to  the  full  extent  of 
devaluation. 

2.  Pakietau  Trade,  Vol.  VII,  No.  4.  The  individual  share  of  main¬ 
land  China  came  to  over  35  per  cent. 


the  first  few  months  of  the  1955/56  season  and  was  more 
marked  in  the  export  prices  of  cotton  of  non-U.S. 
growth.®  The  trend  of  coton  prices  at  Karachi  was 
similar  to  that  in  the  world  market.  There  was  a  small 
rise  in  prices  in  February  followed  by  a  decline  in 
March  1956  when  the  price  of  289  F  Punjab  SGF  at  31.32 
US  cents  (including  export  taxes)  was  8  per  cent  lower 
than  a  year  ago.  The  outlook  for  prices  appeared  bearish 
owing  partly  to  the  decision  of  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  to  sell  for  export  at  competitive  prices  all  qualities 
of  cotton  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
with  a  view  to  recovering  for  the  United  States  its 
traditional  share  (of  5  million  bales)  of  the  world 
market. 

Sugar:*  The  1955  production  of  centrifugal  sugar 
increased  in  countries  of  the  region  except  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Consumption  too  increased  and,  in  many  cases, 
increases  were  covered  to  an  appreciable  extent  by 
domestic  production.  However,  the  volume  of  exports 
also  increased  in  the  Philippines  and  China:  Taiwan, 
and  the  increases  registered  were  sufficiently  large  to 
bring  in  higher  foreign  exchange  earnings  despite  lower 
export  prices.  In  Indonesia  both  the  volume  of  exports 
and  foreign  exchange  earnings  were  lower. 

3.  This  was  in  anticipation  of  the  release  for  export  of  a  million  balM 
of  cotton  dS'/lS”  or  less)  held  by  the  U.S.  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

4.  Calendar  year  for  production  and  trade  statistics. 
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Production  of  factory  sugar  in  China:  Taiwan  at 
803,000  tons  in  1955  was  25  per  cent  higher  than  that 
of  the  previous  year.  Exports  at  586,000  tons  exceeded 
by  12  per  cent  the  1954  exports  and  were  also  higher 
than  the  final  export  quota  of  549,396  tons  under  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement. 

In  Indonesia,  the  1955  production,  largely  for 
domestic  consumption,  was  19  per  cent  higher  than  that 
of  previous  year.  Exports  increased  sharply  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1955  following  abolition  of  the  export  tax 
on  sugar  but  the  total  exports  for  1955  at  176,000 
tons  were  17  per  cent  lower  than  in  1954.  In  the 
Philippines,  although  production  of  centrifugal  sugar 
was  4  per  cent  lower  than  the  previous  peak  production, 
exports  in  1955  were  at  a  post-war  high. 

Over  75  per  cent  of  the  1955  exports  from  Taiwan 
and  over  92  per  cent  of  the  exports  from  Indonesia  were 
to  the  countries  of  the  ECAFE  region.  As  in  the  past, 
the  bulk  of  the  exports  from  the  Philippines  were  to 
the  United  States.  Production  in  1956  was  expected 
to  increase  in  Indonesia  and  Taiwan  but  was  expected 
to  decline  again  in  the  Philippines. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1956,  exports  from  Indonesia 
and  Taiwan  were  higher  than  the  respective  correspond¬ 
ing  exports  for  1955.  1956  exports  from  Taiwan  were 

expected  to  increase  appreciably  over  1955  exports  as 
well  as  the  basic  quota  under  the  International  Agree¬ 
ment,  and  the  authorities  concerned  had  indicated  their 
intention  to  withdraw  from  the  International  Agreement. 

On  the  other  hand,  exports  from  the  Philippines  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1956  were  about  10  per  cent  lower 
than  the  corresponding  exports  for  1955;  owing  to  lower 
production,  total  exports  in  1956  may  go  down  compared 
to  the  record  exports  of  1955. 

Except  for  two  months,  the  world  price  of  sugar 
in  the  second  half  of  1955  generally  remained  below 
the  minimum  price  under  the  International  Agreement. 
However,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1956,  sugar  price 
improved  and  was  above  the  minimum  price. 

Copra  and  coconut  oil:  The  total  1955  production 
of  copra  in  the  ECAFE  region  (excluding  mainland 
China)  was  slightly  higher  than  in  1954.  Of  the  main 
exporting  countries,  Ceylon  and  the  Philippines  had 
higher  production  in  1955  while  in  Indonesia  and  Malaya 
output  was  lower.  Volume  of  1955  exports  of  copra 
and  coconut  oil  (in  terms  of  oil)  from  Ceylon  and  the 
Philippines  was  at  record  heights,  but  lower  from  other 
countries.  Relatively  lower  prices  in  1955,  combined 
in  many  cases  with  lower  volume  of  exports,  resulted 
in  lower  foreign  exchange  earnings  except  in  (^ylon. 


Production  in  Ceylon  during  1955  at  around  260,000 
tons  was  ever  18  per  cent  higher  than  the  1954  output; 
exports  of  copra  and  cocoanut  oil  exceeded  by  over  41 
per  cent  the  low  1954  exports  and  were  at  a  post-war  high. 
In  Indonesia,  the  1955  production  was  4  per  cent  lower 
than  in  1954  due  to  a  variety  of  reasons  including  plant 
diseases  and  insecurity.  Owing  to  increasing  domestic 
consumption  and  limited  changes  in  production,  exports 
have  been  tending  to  decline  during  the  past  few  years. 
During  1955  this  tendency  was  reinforced  by  the  shortfall 
in  production.  Purchases  of  copra  by  the  Copra  Founda¬ 
tion  were  12  per  cent  lower  than  the  1954  purchases  but 
exports  of  copra  were  down  by  20  per  cent.  In  this 
context  it  might  be  noted  that  despite  substantial  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  export  tax  on  copra  on  24  October  1955,* 
exports  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  were  lower  than 
in  the  third  quarter.  In  the  Philippines,  production  in 

1955  was  higher  by  about  6  per  cent;  exports  of  copra 
and  coconut  oil  (in  terms  of  oil)  increased  by  4  per 
cent  and  were  at  a  post-war  high. 

Nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  copra  exports  and  over 
94  per  cent  of  crude  coconut  oil  exports  from  the 
Philippines  in  1955  went  to  the  United  States.*  About 
20  per  cent  of  the  exports  from  Indonesia  were  to 
mainland  China. 

The  trend  of  Copra  export  in  the  first  quarter  of 

1956  was  similar  to  that  of  1955.  Exports  from  the 
Philippines  and  Ceylon  were  higher  while  those  from 
Indonesia  and  Malaya  were  lower. 

Prices  of  copra  generally  ruled  easy  at  Singapore 
in  the  second  half  of  1955  and  fluctuated  between  narrow 
limits.  However,  in  tbe  Philippines  prices  declined 
sharply  in  the  second  half  of  1955,  the  December  price 
being  14  per  cent  lower  than  the  July  price.  In  the 
first  five  months  of  1956,  prices  increased  appreciably, 
owing  partly  to  improved  demand  and  partly  in  sympathy 
with  the  international  prices  of  edible  oils.  It  may  be 
noted  that  in  tbe  first  five  months  of  1956  there  was 
a  general  rise  in  the  prices  of  liquid  edible  oils,  the 
May  1956  FAO  index  of  prices  of  liquid  edible  oils 
being  50  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  This  was 
attributable  largely  to  tbe  big  purchases*  authorized 
under  the  government  export  programme  of  the  United 
States  between  September  1955  and  May  1956. 


1. 

Prior  to  24  October 
From  24  October 


General  Export  Duty  for  Additional 

Duty  Statiatiea  Duty 

8  i>er  cent  1  per  cent  1  per  cent 

3  per  cent  1  per  cent  Free 


2.  USDA;  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  Vol.  72,  No.  21. 

3.  These  amounted  to  360,000  tons  of  edible  oils  and  equalled  one  fifth 
of  world  exports  in  1965.  (vide  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural 
Economies  and  Statistics,  Vol.  V,  No.  6). 
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Industrial  Production 

Industrial  production  in  ECAFE  countries  continued 
to  rise  in  1955  and  early  1956,  largely  owing  to  the 
implementation  of  various  development  programmes  all 
of  which  tend  to  stress,  in  varying  degrees,  industrial 
development.  It  increased  at  the  following  rates  in 
selected  ECAFE  countries  for  which  data  are  available: 


Table  4 

Industrial  production  index  in  selected 
ECAFE  countries 

(Percentage  increase  over  previous  year) 


1954 

1955 

!  1990 

i  (preliminary) 

China:  Taiwan 

5 

10 

1  3“ 

Mainland  . 

17 

8 

'  .  .b 

India . 

7 

8 

1  K 

Japan  . 

7 

9 

1  16'= 

Pakistan  .... 

21 

23 

1  _ 

Philippines  .... 

12 

10 

World<l . 

0 

10 

7 

1 

a.  Average  of  first  three  months  compared  with  average  for  corres¬ 
ponding  period  of  1965. 

b.  For  major  state  and  joint-private  industrial  enterprises,  a  30  per 
cent  increase  is  officially  reported  for  the  first  five  months  of  1956 
as  compared  with  corresponding  period  in  1955  (NCN.A,  Peking, 
21  June  1956). 

c.  Average  of  fist  five  months  compared  with  average  for  corres¬ 
ponding  period  of  1955. 

d.  Excluding  USSR,  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  mainland  China. 


CHART  2. 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 

Leg-tcoK  1953*  100 


Compared  to  the  index  of  world  industrial  produc* 
tion,  the  rate  of  increase  in  1955  was  slightly  lower  in 
China,  India  and  Japan  hut  continued  to  be  higher  in 
Pakistan.  In  early  1956  industrial  production  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  increased  faster  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1955  in  China  and  Japan,  but  remained  more 
or  less  unchanged  in  India. 

In  China  industrial  production  as  reported  on  the 
mainland  rose  by  only  8  per  cent  in  1955  as  compared 
with  the  1954  reported  rate  of  increase  of  17  per  cent, 
owing  largely  to  the  short  supply  of  raw  materials  ) 
(particularly  raw  cotton,  tobacco  and  jute)  arising  from 
the  great  flood  of  1954.  In  1956  the  value  of  industrial 
production  is,  however,  officially  planned  to  rise  by  about 
one-fifth^  and  the  target  of  doubling  the  1952  industrial 
production  by  1957  is  planned  to  be  reached  a  year  in 
advance.  In  Taiwan,  under  the  first  Four-Year  Plan  ' 
(1953 — 56),  there  were  fairly  substantial  increases  in 
industrial  production  in  1955  and  a  further  expansion  is 
being  expected  in  1956,  particularly  for  electric  power. 

A  second  Four-Year  Plan  (1957 — 60)  is  being 

formulated. 

In  India,  the  total  increase  in  industrial  production 
during  1951-55,  corresponding  roughly  to  the  first  ) 
Five-Year  Plan  period,  has  been  35  per  cent.  Under  ^ 
the  second  Five-Year  Plan  beginning  April  1956,  a 
greater  expansion  of  industrial  production  with  parti-  ' 
cular  emphasis  on  the  development  of  basic  and  heavy 
industries  is  envisaged  the  new  industrial  policy 
Resolution  of  1956  stresses,  among  other  things,  the  ) 
need  to  speed  up  industrialisation  through  an  expansion  I 
of  the  public  sector.  ! 

In  Japan,  industrial  production  continued  and 
slightly  accentuated  its  upward  trend  in  1955,  owing 
largely  to  an  increase  in  the  export  demand.  Moreover,  \ 
whereas  the  index  of  industrial  production  increased  by 
9  per  cent,  the  index  of  producers’  shipments  increased  I 
by  10  per  cent,  thus  enabling  manufacturing  industries 
to  reduce  their  inventory  of  finished  goods.  In  addition, 
domestic  demand  for  both  consumer  goods  and  capital 
equipment  has  also  increased  since  mid-1955.  Under  ^ 
the  Economic  Self-Support  Five-Year  Plan  beginning 
April  1956,  industrial  production  is  projected  to  increase  I 
by  53.7  per  cent. 

In  Pakistan  the  rapid  expansion  in  both  industrial 
capacity  and  production  continued  in  1955.  The  country  ^ 
has  become  self-sufficient  in  a  number  of  consumer  goods,  * 
e.g.  cotton  textiles,  footwear,  matches,  low  grade  paper,  | 
soap.  Under  the  draft  first  Five-Year  Plan  (1955 — 60) 

1.  Li  Hsien-Nien  (Minister  of  Finance).  “Report  on  1955  account 

and  1956  budKet’’,  in  People’s  Daily,  16  June  1956. 

2.  Government  of  India,  Planning  Commission,  Second  Five-Year  Plan, 

1956. 
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released  in  early  1956,  a  further  increase  of  about  75 
per  cent  in  the  production  from  large-scale  industries  is 
envisaged,  and  new  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fuller  use 
of  existing  capacity  and  the  implementation  of  new 
priority  projects. 

In  the  Philippines,  manufacturing  output  continued 
to  expand  in  1955  and  apparently  also  in  early  1956. 
Trade  and  exchange  restrictions  on  imports  of  consumer 
goods,  relaxation  of  control  on  imports  of  raw  materials 
and  plant  and  equipment,  and  provision  of  fiscal  incen¬ 
tives  to  new  industries  all  appear  to  have  played  a  part. 

In  south  Korea  industrial  production,  particularly 
coal  and  cotton  yarn,  has  continued  to  increase.  Pending 
the  finalization  of  a  new  Five-Year  Plan,  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  has  announced  plans  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  basic  industries  such  as  electricity,  coal, 
iron  ore  and  ship-building.  In  Hong  Kong,  industrial 
production  continued  to  increase  because  of  increasing 
export  demand  for  locally  manufactured  products. 

Although  no  information  is  available  on  the  general 
level  of  industrial  activity  in  the  remaining  countries, 
indications  from  production  of  a  few  commodities, 
imports  or  consumption  of  raw  materials  and  progress 
made  in  the  construction  of  new  factories  suggest  that 
industrial  production  rose  less  markedly  in  these  coun¬ 
tries.  However,  interest  in  expansion  of  industry  was 
clearly  evident.  In  Afghanistan,  with  a  loan  of  $100 
million  from  the  USSR,  expansion  of  power  generating 
capacity  and  setting  up  of  a  fertilizer  plant  are  under 
consideration.  In  Burma,  several  small-scale  factories, 
sponsored  mostly  by  the  Industrial  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion,  started  operation  in  1955  and  early  1956.  In 
Ceylon,  industrial  production  on  the  whole  was  stationary, 
but  a  number  of  small  factories  started  production  in 
1955  and  early  1956,  and  plans  to  establish  several  large 
factories  have  recently  been  announced  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  Indonesia,  the  draft  Five-Year  Plan  (1956 — 
1960)  is  envisaging  considerable  government  investment 
in  electric  power  and  mining.  In  Thailand,  the  Royal 
Decrees  under  the  Industrial  Promotion  Act  of  1954  have 
designated  additional  types  of  industry  to  which  special 
aid  is  to  be  granted  by  the  government.  A  start  has 
been  made  in  the  establishment  of  a  sugar  factory  and 
a  paper  mill  by  the  Thai  Economic  Development 
Corporation. 

Fuel  and  Poiver 

Coal:  In  1955  and  early  1956  coal  production 
declined  in  Indonesia,  Japan,  Malaya  and  Pakistan  but 
increased  in  China,  India  and  south  Korea. 


I  In-  China,  1955  coal  output  on  the  mainland,  owing 

rPian,  1  to  increased  mechanization  in  mining,  reportedly  rose  to 


94  million  tons,  or  17  per  cent  above  the  1954  level  it 
exceeded  slightly  the  total  production  of  India,  Japan  and 
other  countries  of  the  region  (86  million  tons).  In  1956 
it  is  proposed  to  increase  coal  output  by  another  17  per 
cent  to  over  109  million  tons,  which  is  close  to  the 
original  1957  target  of  113  million  tons  under  the  First 
Five-Year  Plan.  In  Taiwan,  coal  production  in  1955 
at  2.4  million  tons  was  11  per  cent  higher  than  in  1954; 
to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  industry  a  plan  to  increase 
production  has  recently  been  launched  by  the  Provincial 
Coal  Mining  Association,  aiming  at  a  target  of  2.9  million 
tons  in  1956  which  is  to  rise  to  3.7  million  tons  in  1960. 

In  India,  coal  production  increased  by  4  per  cent 
to  38.8  million  tons  in  1955.  During  the  first  four 
months  of  1956  it  was  two  per  cent  higher  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1955.  The  second  Five-Year 
Plan  beginning  April  1956  envisages  a  rapid  expansion 
of  coal  production  to  60  million  tons  by  1960.  Under 
the  new  industrial  policy  resolution  of  April  1956,  coal 
and  lignite  mining  has  been  listed  in  the  first  category, 
the  future  development  of  w’hich  will  be  the  exclusive 
responsibility  of  tbe  State.^  It  has  been  proposed  to 
set  up  a  company  to  own  and  manage  the  State  collieries, 
both  existing  and  to  be  established,  during  the  Plan 
period.® 

In  south  Korea,  coal  production  registered  a  47  per 
cent  increase  to  1,308,000  tons  in  1955.  The  government 
has  recently  drafted  a  plan  to  raise  coal  output  to  5 
million  tons  by  1960,  with  a  view  to  replacing  oil  and 
other  fuel  imports  used  in  various  factories. 

In  Japan,  coal  output  remained  unchanged  at  over 
42  million  tons  in  1955.  Reflecting  the  upward  trend 
of  industrial  production,  however,  the  demand  for  coal 
had  increased  moderately  since  mid- 1955,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  first  quarter  of  1956  was,  inspite  of  the 
general  strike  in  March  which  reduced  the  output  by 
nearly  one  million  tons,  slightly  higher  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1955.  Under  the  coal  ration¬ 
alization  law,^  the  production  in  1956/57  is  planned 
to  be  slightly  higher  than  in  1955/56. 

Petroleum:  Production  of  crude  petroleum  in  the 
region,®  concentrated  in  Indonesia  and  Brunei,  continued 
to  increase  in  1955  and  early  1956.  In  countries  where 
production  is  limited,  e.g.  China,  India  and  Pakistan, 
large  scale  prospecting  is  currently  being  undertaken. 

1.  Li  Hsien-Nicn,  op.  eit. 

2.  According  to  the  Industrial  Policy  Resolution  of  1956,  all  new 
undertakings  in  coal  were  to  be  in  the  public  sector  except  where, 
in  the  national  interest,  the  government  wishes  to  secure  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  private  sector. 

3.  Second  Five-Year  Plan,  1956,  p.  379. 

4.  Under  the  law,  the  government  is  authorized  to  restrict  coal  output 
and  the  opening  of  new  pits.  See  Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and 
the  Far  East.  1955.  p.  22. 

5.  Brumei,  Burma,  China,  India,  Indonesia,  Japan,  Pakistan  and 
Sarawak. 
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In  Indonesia,  crude  oil  production  rose  by  9 
per  cent  to  11.8  million  tons  in  1955.  Output  of 
petroleum  products  also  increased,  although  their  export 
declined  slightly.  A  further  increase  in  crude  oil  pro¬ 
duction  is  expected,  as  various  development  programmes, 
particularly  in  Sumatra,  are  being  undertaken  by  foreign 
oil  companies.  In  Brunei,  production  of  crude  petroleum 
also  rose  by  9  per  cent  to  5.3  million  tons  in  1955,  and 
development  of  new  oil  fields  is  proceeding.  In  China, 
crude  oil  production  on  the  mainland  reportedly  increased 
by  22  per  cent  in  1955  to  966,000  tons,^  simultaneously 
with  large  scale  oil  prospecting  in  the  northwest  and  south¬ 
west.  In  1956,  production  is  planned  to  rise  by  24  per 
cent.  In  India,  oil  exploration  is  currently  being  carried 
out,  with  government  participation,  by  the  Standard 
Vacuum  Oil  Company  in  the  West  Bengal  basin,  it  has 
also  been  started  by  the  government  in  the  Jaisalmer 
area  of  Rajasthan.  Under  the  second  Five-Year  Plan, 
refining  capacity,  in  terms  of  the  crude  oil  processed, 
is  planned  to  increase  to  4.31  million  tons,  as  against 
3.63  million  tons  estimated  for  1955/56.^  In  Pakistan 
there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  output  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  during '  1955.  As  a  result  of 
the  development  of  natural  gas  deposits  at  Sui,  gas  is  now 
being  used  by  many  factories  in  Karachi.  Under  the 
draft  first  Five-Year  Plan  (1955 — 60),  released  in  early 
1956,  prospecting  for  oil  and  gas  is  receiving  the  largest 
share  of  funds  proposed  for  fuel  and  power  development, 
with  a  view  to  reducing  foreign  exchange  requirements 
for  fuel  imports.® 

In  Japan,  output  of  petroleum  products  continued 
to  increase  in  1955  and  early  1956,  owing  to  a  rapid 
expansion  in  refining  capacity.  Output  in  1955  at  8.6 
million  kl  was  16  per  cent  higher  than  in  1954.  Although 
domestic  production  of  crude  oil,  which  can  meet  only 
a  fraction  of  total  demand,  increased  moderately,  import 
of  crude  oil  rose  considerably  from  7.4  million  kl  in 
1954  to  8.5  million  kl  in  1955.^  Under  the  Economic 
Self-Support  Five  Year  Plan,  it  is  planned  to  increase 
crude  oil  production  from  340,000  tons  in  1954  to  one 
million  tons  in  1960. 

In  Burma,  1955  crude  petroleum  output  increased 
by  13  per  cent  to  200,000  tons,  but  was  still  far  below 
the  prewar  (1938)  output  of  one  million  tons. 

Electricity:  The  generation  of  electricity  in  the 
region  continued  to  increase  in  1955  and  early  1956, 

1.  State  Statistical  Bureau,  “Communique  on  the  inplementation  of 
the  National  Economic  Plan  in  1956,”  in  Peopie’t  Daily,  15  June 
1956. 

2.  Second  Five-Year  Plan,  op.  eit,,  pp.  409-412. 

3.  Government  of  Pakistan,  Plannins  Board,  The  First  Five-Year 
Plan  (tSSS-SO)  Draft,  pp.  423-446.  Domestic  production  was  only 
33  per  cent  of  coal  consumption  and  20  per  cent  of  petroleum 
products,  the  balance  beiuK  imported. 

4.  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  Industry,  Foreign  Trade  of 
Japan,  ItSS  (in  Japanese),  p.  194. 


owing  to  the  implementation  of  development  projects. 
Total  generation  of  electricity  in  the  region,  excluding 
several  countries  for  which  no  statistics  are  available,® 
increased  by  8  per  cent,  from  84,000  million  kWh  in 
1954  to  91,000  million  kWh  in  1955;  capacity  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  Japan,  China  and  India.  | 

In  Japan,  the  generation  of  electricity  in  1955  was  I 
63,500  million  kWh,  as  against  59,8(X)  million  kWh  in  | 

1954.  During  the  first  three  months  of  1956  it  was 
10  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 

1955.  In  1956/57  it  is  expected  that  with  the  installs-  ) 
tion  of  new  generating  capacity  of  1.1  million  kW  under 
various  development  projects,  the  total  generating  capa¬ 
city  will  rise  to  15.5  million  kW. 

In  China,  the  output  of  electricity  on  the  mainland 
is  stated  to  have  risen  by  12  per  cent  to  12,278  million 
kWh  in  1955.  During  1956  a  further  increase  of  15 
per  cent  is  being  planned.®  New  power  plants  with  a 
total  capacity  of  over  2  million  kW  would  be  completed 
during  the  five-year  period,  of  which  over  one  million 
kW  had  been  built  during  the  past  years.  In  Taiwan  the 
output  of  electricity  increased  by  9  per  cent  to  1,966 
million  kWh  in  1955.  In  1956  a  further  25  per  cent 
increase  to  2,450  million  kWh  is  being  planned.  A  ) 
beginning  has  been  made  in  early  1956  on  two  projects  ^ 
partly  financed  by  the  US  aid — a  new  75,000  kW  power 
station  in  north  Taiw'an  and  the  multi-purpose  Shimen  ^ 
project  with  an  ultimate  capacity  of  120,000  kW. 

In  India,  power  generation  increased  by  13  per  cent  \ 
to  8,500  million  kWh  in  1955,  and  continued  to  increase  [ 
in  early  1956.  During  the  first  Five-Year  Plan  period  | 
(1950/51 — 1955/56)  generating  capacity  is  estimated  | 
to  have  increased  by  48  per  cent  from  2.3  to  3.4  million 
kW.  In  order  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  new 
industries  to  be  established  under  the  second  Five-Year 
Plan,  further  expansion  in  generating  capacity  to  6.9 
million  kW  by  1960/61  is  being  planned.  ' 

In  other  countries,  power  generation  has  also  risen, 
with  installations  of  new  capacity.  In  Pakistan,  under 
the  draft  first  Five-Year  Plan  power  capacity  is  planned  ^ 
to  rise  from  280,000  kW  in  1955  to  860,000  kW  in 
1960.  In  Hong  Kong  a  start  has  recently  been  made  ) 
on  the  construction  of  a  new  power  station  with  a 
capacity  of  180,000  kW.  In  Afghanistan,  with  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  first  stage  of  the  Sarobi  hydro-electric  scheme 
in  early  1956,  22,000  kW  of  generating  capacity  will  s 
have  been  added  to  meet  the  growing  demand  of  the 
capital  city  of  Kabul.  In  Burma,  the  construction  of  | 
the  Balu  Chaung  hydro-electric  plant  with  a  capacity  . 


6.  Afahanistan,  Burma,  British  Borneo,  Indonesia,  Laos  and  Nepal 
6.  State  Statistical  Bureau,  op.  eit. 
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of  84,000  kW  is  proceeding.  In  Viet-Nam  (South),  a 
start  has  recently  been  made  on  the  construction  of  a 
hydro-electric  plant  with  an  initial  capacity  of  72,000  kW. 

Iron  and  Steel 

Production  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  region,  concen¬ 
trated  in  China,  India  and  Japan,  continued  to  increase 
in  1955  and  early  1956.  Pig  iron  production  in  the 
three  countries  increased  by  13  per  cent  to  10.8  million 
tons  in  1955,  a  slight  decrease  in  India  being  more 
than  offset  by  a  marked  rise  reported  in  China  and 
Japan;  their  crude  steel  production  increased  by  20  per 
cent  to  14.0  million  tons  in  1955.  Further  increase  in 
production  is  planned  for  1956  in  all  these  countries. 

In  Japan,  production  of  both  pig  iron  and  crude 
steel  registered  a  new  peak.  Exports  of  iron  and  steel 
totalled  $259  million  in  value  and  1,989,000  tons  in 
volume,  showing  an  increase  over  1954  of  55  per  cent 
and  68  per  cent  respectively.^  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1956  crude  steel  output  was  18  per  cent  higher  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1955.  Under  the  Five- 
Year  Plan  production  targets  in  1960/61  are  set  at 
7  million  tons  for  pig  iron  and  11.2  million  tons  for 
steel,  as  compared  to  5.2  million  tons  of  pig  iron  and 
9.4  million  of  steel  in  1955. 

In  China,  under  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  the  steel 
production  on  the  mainland  is  expected  to  reach  4.12 
million  tons  and  pig  iron  production  4.67  million  tons 
by  1957.  In  1955  pig  iron  production  reportedly  rose  by 
23  per  cent  to  3.64  million  tons,  and  steel  production  by 
28  per  cent  to  2.85  million  tons.  A  further  increase  of 


25  per  cent  for  pig  iron  and  58  per  cent  for  steel  is 
planned  in  1956,  thus  exceeding  and  reaching  respectively 
the  targets  for  1957  a  year  ahead  of  time.  Anshan 
in  the  northeast,  the  leading  centre,  is  being  reconstructed 
and  expanded,  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  Soviet  technique. 
The  USSR  will  also  help  mainland  China  to  build  two 
new  steel  centres,  Wuhan  and  Paotow.  The  iron  and 
steel  complex  in  Wuhan  started  construction  in  March 
1956,  and  the  Paotow  complex  in  the  western  part  of 
Inner  Mongolia  completed  preliminary  design  in  April 
1956.  In  Taiwan,  steel  production  increased  by  16  per 
cent  to  57,000  tons  in  1955,  through  use  of  scrap  iron 
and  imported  ore. 

In  India,  recent  increase  in  iron  and  steel  produc¬ 
tion,  achieved  more  by  full  utilization  than  by  expansion 
of  capacity,  has  been  rather  slow.  Pig  iron  production 
increased  from  1.7  million  tons  in  1950  to  1.93  million 
tons  in  1955,  and  crude  steel  production  from  1.46  to 
1.73  million  tons  during  the  same  period.  To  meet 
increasing  developmental  needs,  steel  imports  also  in¬ 
creased  during  the  last  few  years.  Under  the  second 
Five-Year  Plan,  the  highest  priority  is  accorded  to  the 
expansion  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  as  “the  levels 
of  production  of  those  materials”  are  considered  “to 
determine  the  tempo  of  progress  of  the  economy  as 
a  whole.”2  Capacity  of  finished  steel,  in  both  public 
and  private  sectors,  is  planned  to  rise  from  an  estimated 
1.3  million  tons  in  1955/56  to  4.7  million  tons  in  1960/61. 
In  the  public  sector,  three  iron  and  steel  plants  of  one 
million-ton  capacity  each  are  to  be  established  at  Rourkela 
in  Orisea,  Bhilai  in  Madhya  Pradesh  and  Durgapur  in 
West  Bengal.®  Provisions  have  also  been  made  for  the 


Table  5 

Steel  production  in  Selected  Countries  of  ECAFE  Region 
(In  thousand  tons) 


1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

China:  Taiwan . 

16.3 

30.0 

49.1 

53.8 

1 

65.7 

Mainland  . 

1,350 

1,770 

2,230 

2,853 

4,150 

India  . 

1,603 

1.531 

1,712 

1,731 

1,843 

lapon  . 

6,989 

7,662 

7,740 

9,408 

1  10,243 

1 

Pakistan . 

7.0 

10.6 

10.0 

10.8 

11.8 

Total  . 

9,935.3 

1  11,003.6 

11,741.1 

14,060.6 

i 

».  Annual  rate  based  on  returns  for  the  first  three  months  except  for 
mainland  China,  for  which  the  planned  target  is  taken. 


1.  In  the  second  half  of  1955,  when  the  shortage  of  raw  material,  in 
particular  of  scrap,  became  so  acute  that  the  government  stopped 
the  validation  of  exports  of  major  steel  products,  volume  of  exports 
remained  unchanged  as  compared  with  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
However,  owing  to  a  rise  in  prices  value  of  exports  increased  by 
13  per  cent. 


2.  Second  Five-Year  Plan,  op.  cit.,  p.  394. 

8.  The  plans  for  the  layout  etc.  of  the  three  plants  have  taken  into 
account  the  possibility  of  their  further  expansion  in  later  years. 
The  Bhilai  plant  provides  for  ultimate  expansion  to  2.6  million 
tons  of  ingot,  and  the  Rourkela  and  Durgapur  for  about  1.26 
million  tons  of  ingot  each.  See  ibid,  pp.  396-398. 
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expansion  of  steel  production  by  the  Mysore  Iron  and 
Steel  Works  to  100,000  tons.  In  the  private  sector,  on 
the  completion  of  the  expansion  projects  of  the  Tata 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  and  the  Indian  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  their  combined  capacity  is  expected  to  reach 
2.3  million  tons  by  the  middle  of  1958,  as  against  the 
present  capacity  of  1.25  million  tons. 

In  several  other  countries  a  beginning  has  been 
made  in  establishing  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  In 
Pakistan,  where  production  of  steel  from  re-rolling  mills 
in  1955  was  10,800  tons,  as  against  10,000  tons  in 
1954,  it  is  planned  to  set  up  an  iron  and  steel  works 
with  an  annual  capacity  of  69,000  tons.^  In  Burma, 
progress  has  been  made  on  the  erection  by  the  Industrial 
Development  Corporation  of  a  steel  plant,  whose  pro¬ 
duction  is  expected  to  start  in  the  latter  half  of  1956, 
with  annual  capacity  of  20,000  tons  of  ingot  and  40,000 
tons  of  rolling.  In  the  Philippines,  financing  of  a  steel 
smelting  project  of  the  government-owned  National 
Shipyards  and  Steel  Corporation  has  been  approved  by 
the  President  in  early  1956. 

Engineering 

The  engineering  industry  in  the  region  is  also  con¬ 
centrated  in  Japan,  China  and  India.  In  the  economic 
development  plans  of  mainland  China,  India  and 
Pakistan,  development  of  engineering  industries  is 
receiving  special  attention. 

In  Japan,  the  1955  group  index  of  production  for 
machinery  declined  by  three  per  cent,  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  eight  per  cent  rise  in  the  index  of  industrial 
production,  owing  to  stagnant  domestic  investment 
demand.  However,  the  trend  of  production  varied  widely 
among  different  items.  Generally  speaking,  export  items, 
particularly  ships,  tended  to  show  an  increase.  Export 
contracts  of  steel  ships  concluded  and  validated  during 
1955  amounted  to  S410  million,  as  against  $133  million 
in  1954.  Toward  the  fall  of  1955,  the  general  trend 
of  decline  was  reversed,  owing  to  increased  domestic 
investment  demand  and  buoyant  demand  for  durable 
consumer  goods.  Under  the  Five-Year  Plan,  moderniza¬ 
tion  and  rationalization  of  the  machinery  industry  is 
contemplated,  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  export  of 
machinery  products. 

In  China,  the  engineering  industry  on  the  mainland 
is  to  be  developed  rapidly  during  the  first  Five-Year 
period,  on  the  basis  of  developments  already  achieved 
in  the  iron  and  steel  and  non-ferrous  metal  industries. 


1.  Under  the  revised  scheme,  the  Pakistan  Industrial  Development 
Corporation  plans  to  have  a  capacity  of  69,000  tons  of  steel  billet, 
instead  of  16,000  tons  originally  projected.  See  First  Five-Year 
Plan,  op.  eit.,  p.  662. 


Priority  will  be  given  to  the  production  of  metallurgical,  j 
power,  mining,  transportation  and  agricultural  machinery  ! 
and  equipment,  with  appropriate  attention  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  oil  drilling  equipment,  machine  tools  and 
electrical  instruments.  In  1955,  the  total  value  of  output 
from  the  engineering  industry  was  reported  to  be  already  ^ 
2.4  times  that  in  1952.^  In  April  1956  the  Vice-Minister  | 
of  the  First  Ministry  of  Machine  Building  Industry  ' 
announced  that  the  1956  value  of  engineering  output 
would  go  up  by  60  per  cent,  with  geological  prospecting 
equipment  and  diesel  engines  high  on  the  list.  The 
industry  would  start  to  build — for  the  first  time  in  China  f 
— 15,000  kW  turbine  generators,  steel  rolling  equipment, 
heavy  trucks,  tractors  and  high  pracision  instruments.* 

In  India  the  group  indices  for  non-electric  ma¬ 
chinery,  electrical  machinery  and  transport  equipment  in 
1955  were  respectively  35  per  cent,  23  per  cent  and  51  ' 

per  cent  higher  than  a  year  before,  as  compared  to  a 
rise  of  7  per  cent  in  the  index  for  general  industrial 
production.  Striking  increases  were  registered  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  diesel  engines,  sewing  machines,  bicycles,  cars 
and  trucks,  machine  tools,  electric  motors  and  trans¬ 
formers,  most  of  which  are  manufactured  in  medium-  J 
sized  factories.  Rising  expenditure  on  development  and  I 
increasing  demand  for  consumer  durables  are  major  , 
factors  for  the  rapid  expansion.  The  upward  trend  | 
continued  in  early  1956.  Under  the  second  Five-Year  i 
Plan  development  of  the  engineering  industry  is  one  of 
the  top  priorities.^  In  the  public  sector,  in  addition  to 
the  establishment  of  heavy  foundries,  forges  and  struc-  j 
tural  shops  by  the  National  Industrial  Development  i 
Corporation  and  the  Chittaranjan  Locomotive  Factory,  ) 
whose  annual  capacity  is  planned  to  be  expanded  from  t 
120  to  300  locomotives,  major  projects  include  expansion  ; 
of  machine  tools  and  of  the  Hindustan  Shipyard  at 
Visakhapataan,  manufacture  of  industrial  machinery  and  ^ 
machine  tools  by  the  National  Industrial  Development 
Corporation,  expansion  of  the  Bangalore  Electric  Factory,  ) 
the  aero-engine  project  and  the  electronic  and  wireless  | 
equipment  project.  In  the  private  sector,  high  levels  | 
of  production  are  envisaged  for  structural  fabrication,  { 
automobiles,  railway  rolling  stock,  casting  and  forgings,  j 
industrial  machinery,  bicycles,  sewing  machines,  motors  I 
and  transformers.  ; 

In  Pakistan,  the  engineering  industry,  although  still  | 
in  an  early  stage  of  development,  is  receiving  attention  | 
under  the  draft  first  Five-Year  Plan.  Work  on  the  I 
Karachi  shipyard  and  dry  dock  and  on  the  Naroyanganj 
and  Khulna  shipyards,  which  started  earlier,  is  expected  ] 

_  f- 

2.  NCNA,  Peking,  3  May  1966.  i‘ 

3.  Ibid,  12  April  1966.  . 

4.  Second  Five-Year  Plan,  op.  eit.,  p.  393.  jt 
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to  be  completed  in  1956/57.  In  addition  to  the  existing 
automobile  assembly  plant,  two  more  assembly  plants 
have  been  authorized.  Provisions  are  also  made  under 
the  Plan  for  the  manufacture  of  electric  motors,  switch 
gear,  cables,  batteries  and  electrical  appliances. 

In  the  Philippines,  an  electrical  wire  and  cable 
factory,  using  locally  produced  copper,  is  under  con¬ 
sideration  and  is  expected  to  start  construction  this  year. 
An  automobile  assembly  plant  is  also  expected  to  start 
production. 

Cement 

In  1955,  as  against  a  slight  decrease  in  China,  Japan 
and  south  Korea,  cement  production  in  Burma,  Ceylon, 
Hong  Kong,  India,  Pakistan  and  Thailand  increased 
slightly  or  remained  virtually  unchanged.  Only  in  the 
Federation  of  Malaya  and  the  Philippines  did  cement 
production  register  a  considerable  increase.  Taking  the 
region  as  a  whole,  production  in  1955  remained  virtually 
unchanged  at  the  1954  level  of  22  million  tons. 

In  1955  in  Japan,  although  cement  exports  increased 
by  one-third  to  1.2  million  tons,  cement  production  fell 
slightly  to  10.6  million  tons  in  spite  of  an  increase  in 
capacity,  owing  to  stagnant  domestic  demand.  Domestic 
prices  of  cement  at  the  end  of  1953  were  about  11 
per  cent  lower  than  a  year  before.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  1956,  cement  exports,  particularly  to  mainland 
China,  continued  to  increase,  with  production  at  about 
20  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  period  a 
year  before. 

In  China,  cement  production  on  the  mainland  in 
1955  at  4.5  million  tons  was  reported  to  be  2  per  cent 
below  the  1954  production,  but  output  in  1956  is  planned 
to  increase  by  40  per  cent,  so  as  to  surpass  the  target  of 
6  million  tons  originally  set  under  the  first  Five-Year 
Plan  for  1957.*  The  first  cement  plant  in  Fukien  pro¬ 
vince  started  production  in  November  1955,^  while  the 
new  plant  in  Yunan  province,  with  a  capacity  of  300,000 
tons  per  year,  started  to  be  built  in  April  1956,  with 
equipment  from  East  Germany.®  In  Taiwan  output  rose 
by  ten  per  cent  to  590,000  tons  in  1955. 

In  India,  cement  production  slowed  down  its  rate 
of  increase  in  1955.  Under  the  second  Five-Year  Plan, 
as  cement  ranks  after  iron  and  steel  as  a  developmental 
commodity,  it  is  proposed  to  expand  annual  output  to 
13  million  tons  by  1960/61,  as  against  production  of 
4.47  million  tons  in  1955. 

1.  NCNA,  Peking,  3  May  1956.  Statement  by  Po  I-Po,  Director  of 
the  Third  Office  of  the  State  Council,  to  the  National  Conference 
of  Advanced  Workers  in  Peking.  Also,  Li  Hsien-Nien,  op.  cit. 

2.  People’s  Daily,  19  November  1956. 

3.  NCNA,  Peking,  24  April  1966. 


In  Pakistan,  cement  production  in  1955  increased 
moderately  to  691,700  tons,  as  compared  with  an 
estimated  consumption  of  800,000  tons.  The  draft 
Five-Year  Plan  proposes  an  expansion  of  capacity 
from  670,000  tons  in  1955  to  1,280,000  tons  in  1960, 
partly  through  construction  of  new  plants  at  Hyderabad 
and  Daudkhel. 

Cement  production  continued  to  increase  in  other 
countries  in  1955.  In  Hong  Kong,  a  small  quantity  was 
exported  to  North  Borneo,  South  Korea,  Malaya  etc. 
In  Afghanistan,  progress  has  been  made  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  cement  plant  with  an  annual  capacity  of  100,000 
tons.  In  Ceylon,  the  establishment  of  another  cement 
plant  is  now  under  consideration.  In  the  Philippines 
and  Thailand  production  continued  to  increase  in  1955 
and  early  1956. 

Chemicals 

Among  countries  of  the  region  only  Japan  has 
diversified  lines  of  production  of  chemicals,  although  in 
China  and  India,  and  to  some  extent  in  Pakistan,  the 
chemical  industry  is  growing.  Production  of  chemicals 
in  these  countries  showed  a  considerable  increase  in  1955 
and  early  1956.  In  some  other  countries,  initial  steps 
are  being  taken  or  are  under  consideration  for  estab¬ 
lishing  the  chemical  industry,  particularly  chemical 
fertilizers. 

In  Japan,  chemical  industries  continued  to  expand 
in  1955  and  early  1956.  Although  the  rate  of  expansion 
of  the  group  index  for  production  of  chemicals  slowed 
down  from  23  per  cent  in  1954  to  19  per  cent  in  1955 
and  17  per  cent  in  1956  (the  first  quarter  of  1956  over 
the  first  quarter  of  1955),  it  was  substantially  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  group  of  industries.  Production 
of  chemical  fertilizers,  both  nitrogeneous  and  phosphatic, 
increased,  reflecting  higher  domestic  and  export  demand. 
Exports  of  chemical  fertilizers  increased  by  18  per  cent 
to  $41.7  million  in  1955.  For  the  year  1956/57,  a 
further  increase  of  331,000  tons  over  the  1955/56  level, 
in  exports  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  other  nitrogeneous 
fertilizers  exclusive  of  calcium  cyanamide,  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  government.  Under  the  Economic  Self- 
Support  Five-Year  Plan  the  highest  rate  of  growth  among 
industrial  groups  (83  per  cent  over  the  1954  level  in 
1960)  is  projected  for  the  production  of  chemicals. 

In  China,  the  first  Five-Year  Plan  on  the  mainland 
proposes  to  develop  the  chemical  fertilizer  industry,  with 
appropriate  attention  to  the  production  of  mineral  acids, 
caustic  soda  and  dyes.  During  1952 — 55  there  was  a  re¬ 
ported  average  annual  increase  of  28  per  cent  in  the  value 
of  gross  output  of  the  enterprise  units  subordinate  to  the 
Chemical  Industry  Administration  of  the  Heavy  Industry 


Ministry.^  Chemical  fertilizer  production  has  however 
lagged  far  behind  the  needs  of  the  country,  especially 
in  view  of  the  high  targets  set  for  increased  agricultural 
production.  The  output  of  ammonium  sulphate,  coming 
mainly  from  the  joint  state-private  owned  Yung  Li  factory 
(with  branches  in  Tangku  and  Nanking),  reportedly  rose 
by  9  per  cent  to  324,000  tons  in  1955.^  In  1956  it  is 
planned  to  raise  the  output  of  ammonium  sulphate  by 
40  per  cent.®  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  proposed 
to  extend  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  by  51  per  cent,^ 
through  increase  in  both  domestic  production  and 
imports.®  Construction  started  in  February  1956  of  a 
100,000-ton  phosphate  fertilizer  plant  in  Kunming®  and 
another  one  of  similar  capacity  in  Taiyuan.’  Two  con¬ 
tracts  were  signed  by  the  China  Import  and  Export  Co. 
in  February  1956  with  (1)  a  Belgian  company  for  the 
import  of  425,000  tons  of  ammonium  nitrate  during 
1956 — 57  and  (2)  a  British  firm  in  Hong  Kong  for  the 
supply  of  chemical  fertilizers.  It  is  also  reported  that 
for  the  year  beginning  August  1956  Japan  will  export 
200,000  tons  of  ammonium  sulphate  to  mainland  China. 

In  Taiwan  the  chemical  fertilizer  production  rose 
to  168,000  tons  in  1955.  In  1956,  an  ammonium 
sulphate  factory  at  Kaohsiung  with  a  capacity  of 
35,000  tons  annually  is  expected  to  go  into  production, 
and  a  fertilizer  plant  at  Nang  Kang  with  a  capacity  of 
86,000  tons  is  under  construction  with  financial  aid 
from  the  USA. 

In  India,  the  group  index  for  chemicals  and  chemical 
products  (1951  =  100)  rose  by  13  per  cent  to  159  in 
1955.  Under  the  second  Five-Year  Plan,  both  quantita¬ 
tive  expansion  and  diversification  of  production  of 
chemicals  are  stressed,  with  appropriate  emphasis  on 
nitrogeneous  fertilizers  and  basic  chemicals.  Nitro- 
geneous  fertilizer  is  considered  especially  important  for 
implementing  the  agricultural  developmental  projects.® 

In  the  government  sector,  in  addition  to  steps 
already  taken  during  the  first  Five-Year  Plan  to  secure 
the  expansion  of  fertilizer  production  by  47,000  tons  of 
fixed  nitrogen  (in  the  form  of  urea  and  ammonium 
sulphate)  through  the  expansion  of  the  Sindri  Fertilizer 
Factory,  establishment  of  three  more  fertilizer  factories 

1.  Chang;  Chen  (Director,  Chemical  Industry  Administration),  ‘Let 
us  fulfill  ahead  of  schedule  the  Chemical  Industry’s  Five-Year  Plan 
and  overcome  its  backward  state’,  in  Heavy  Industry  Bulletin  (in 
Chinese),  No.  3,  21  January  1966. 

2.  Po  I-Po’s  figures  quoted  in  NCNA,  Peking,  3  May  1966.  The 
figure  for  1956  is  based  on  State  Statistical  Bureau,  op,  cit. 

3.  Li  Hsien-Nien,  op.  eit. 

4.  According  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture’s  statement  in  NCNA, 
Peking,  12  May  1966. 

5.  People's  Daily,  11  February  1956. 

6.  NCNA,  Kunming,  10  February  1966. 

7.  NCNA,  Taiyuan,  29  February  1966. 

8.  Second  Five-Year  plan,  op.  eit.,  p.  395.  By  1956/61  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  nitrogeneous  fertilizers  is  estimated  at  370,000  tons  in 
terms  of  fixed  nitrogen,  as  against  the  present  capacity  of  85,000 
tons. 


is  proposed  under  the  second  Five-Year  Plan.  Under  I 
the  multi-purpose  lignite  project  at  Neiveli  in  South  { 
Arcot,  production  of  70,000  tons  of  fixed  nitrogen  is  *■' 
envisaged.  Two  more  factories  proposed  to  be  set  up  | 
are  a  plant  at  Nangal  in  Punjab  to  produce  calcium  t 
cyanamide  corresponding  to  70,000  tons  of  fixed  nitrogen  [ 
annually  and  another  plant  at  Rourkela  to  produce  | 
calcium  cyanamide  equivalent  to  80,000  tons  of  fixed  - 
nitrogen  per  annum.  ^ 

In  Pakistan,  for  the  development  of  the  chemical  j 
industry  under  the  first  Five-Year  Plan,  an  investment  'I 
of  Rs  240  million  is  envisaged  for  the  following  major 
projects:  two  3,000-ton  sulphuric  acid  plants  (present 
capacity  is  about  12,300  tons) ;  two  caustic  soda  plants  I 
with  a  total  capacity  of  20,000  tons  of  caustic  soda  and 
11,000  tons  of  soda  ash;  completion  of  fertilizer  plants  . 
already  under  construction  (the  Daudkhel  plant  with  a  '' 
capacity  of  50,000  tons  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  the 
Lyallpur  plant  to  produce  12,000  tons  of  super-phos-  q 
phate)  ;  a  new  nitrogeneous  fertilizer  plant  with  a  capacity  | 
of  100,000  tons,  using  Sui  gas  as  raw  material;  and  a  l! 
pharmaceutical  and  drugs  factory  to  be  built  by  the  ^ 
Pakistan  Industrial  Development  Corporation, 

Among  other  countries  of  the  region  initial  steps  i 
have  been  taken  for  the  production  of  some  chemicals.  • 
In  Afghanistan,  under  an  aid  agreement  signed  with  the 
USSR  in  December  1955,  a  chemical  fertilizer  plant  is 
to  be  built  with  an  allocation  of  $1  million  (of  the  total 
loan  amounting  to  $100  million)  in  Kabul.  In  Burma,  ^ 
the  pilot  production  unit  of  the  Burma  Pharmaceutical 
Industry  was  opened  in  January  1956.  In  Ceylon,  the 
government  announced  in  April  1956  that  a  plan  to  set  L 
up  a  fertilizer  factory  immediately  was  under  considera-  I 
tion.  In  Indonesia,  construction  of  the  soda  factory  at  I 
Waru  in  Java  made  good  progress  and  was  expected  to 
be  completed  in  1956.  Setting  up  of  a  second  factory 
of  this  type  is  under  consideration.  Establishment  of  i 
a  fertilizer  factory  in  South  Sumatra  is  also  under  I 
consideration  as  one  of  the  major  projects  for  the  [ 
industrialization  of  the  country.  In  south  Korea,  with 
financial  aids  from  the  USA,  a  beginning  has  been  made 
on  the  establishment  of  an  urea  fertilizer  plant  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  250  tons  of  urea.®  i 

T  extiles  f 

Cotton  textiles:  In  1955  the  total  cotton  yarn 
production  of  countries  in  the  region  for  which  statistics  ' 
are  available’®  declined  by  3.5  per  cent  to  2,104,000  tons,  I 

9.  The  planned  annual  output  of  85,000  tons  of  urea,  with  a  minimum 
nitrogen  content  of  45  per  cent,  will  meet  one  third  of  the  country* 
requirement  of  nitrogeneous  fertilizers. 

10.  Including  Burma,  China,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Japan,  south  Korea,  , 
Pakistan  and  the  Philippines. 
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the  decrease  in  cotton  yarn  output  in  China,  Burma, 
Japan  and  the  Philippines  being  almost  offset  by  the 
increase  in  Hong  Kong,  India,  south  Korea  and  Pakistan. 
A  similar  trend  was  also  observed  in  the  region’s  cotton 
cloth  production,^  which  declined  by  four  per  cent  to 
about  10,400  million  metres  in  1955.  However,  available 
figures  indicate  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  1956  both 
cotton  yarn  and  cloth  output  were  slightly  higher  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1955. 

In  India,  although  export  of  cotton  fabrics  in  1955 
at  745  million  metres^  was  about  nine  per  cent  lower 
than  in  1954,  the  year’s  production  increased  by  two 
per  cent  to  4,680  million  metres,  owing  to  increased 
domestic  demand.  Under  the  second  Five-Year  Plan, 
the  output  of  cotton  fabrics  is  estimated  to  increase  to 
7,772  million  metres  in  1960/61,  on  the  basis  of  a  per 
capita  consumption  of  16.45  metres  and  exports  of  914 
million  metres  a  year.® 

In  China,  under  the  first  Five-Year  Plan  cotton  yarn 
production  on  the  mainland  is  to  rise  by  38  per  cent  from 
3.62  million  bales  (of  400  lb.  each)  in  1952  to  5  million 
bales  in  1957,  while  cotton  cloth  production  (excluding 
handloom  cloth)  is  to  rise  by  47  per  cent  from  112 
million  bolts  to  164  million  bolts  during  the  same  period. 
Owing  to  a  9.3  per  cent  decline  in  the  1954/55  cotton 
crop  to  1,065,000  tons  cotton  yarn  output  declined 
reportedly  by  14  per  cent  from  4.6  million  bales  in 
1954  and  cotton  cloth  output  by  16  per  cent  from  153 
million  bolts  in  1954.“*  However,  with  the  bumper 
harvest  of  raw  cotton  which  registered  a  new  peak  of 
1,518,000  tons  in  1955,  cotton  textiles  production  in 
1956  is  expected  to  increase  substantially  by  29  per 
cent  over  the  1955  levels.® 

In  Taiwan,  the  cotton  textile  industry  expanded 
rapidly  after  1946  and  production  has  risen  beyond 
domestic  requirements.  1955  production  of  25,200  tons 
of  cotton  yarn  and  161  million  metres  of  cotton  cloth 
remained  virtually  unchanged  from  the  1954  level,  with 
a  slight  increase  in  the  former  but  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  latter.  The  same  trend  continued  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1956. 

In  Japan,  production  of  cotton  textiles  fell  in  1955: 
cotton  yarn  output  by  10  per  cent  to  418,500  tons  and 
cotton  cloth  output  by  5.2  per  cent  to  2,524  million 
metres.  Although  Japan  continued  to  be  the  largest 
exporter  of  cotton  textiles,  exports  in  1955  of  cotton 

1.  Including  Ceylon,  China,  India,  Japan,  south  Kore,a  Pakistan  and 
the  Philippines. 

2.  Including  hand  woven  fabrics.  See  Cotton  Textie  Export  Promo¬ 
tion  Council,  Texprocil  Bulletin,  6  April  1956. 

3.  Including  mill-made,  power  looms  and  handloom;  the  breakdown  of 
the  production  target  by  three  lines  had  not  been  determined  yet. 
See  Second  Five-Year  Plan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  68-69. 

1.  Li  Hsien-Nien,  op.  eit. 

5.  Ibid. 


yarn  declined  by  11  per  cent  in  quantity  but  rose  by 
three  per  cent  in  value,  owing  to  a  shift  of  export  content 
to  higher  count  yarn,  and  exports  of  cotton  fabrics  fell 
by  11  per  cent  in  quantity  and  9  per  cent  in  value.  In 
addition  to  stagnant  exports,  domestic  demand  continued 
sluggish  and  production  cut,  which  started  in  May  1955 
because  of  a  weak  domestic  market  burdened  by 
heavy  pressure  of  stocks,  continued  through  the  rest  of 
the  year.  Towards  the  fall,  the  downward  trend  was 
arrested  or  reversed  by  the  recovery  of  exports,  and 
production  of  cotton  textiles  in  the  first  four  months 
of  1956  was  moderately  higher  than  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  before.  However,  in  view  of  a  dull 
tendency  in  the  industry  on  a  long-term  basis,  a  law 
under  which  the  government  is  authorized  to  restrict  the 
production  capacity  of  textile  industries  has  been  passed 
by  the  National  Diet  and  is  to  be  put  into  effect  in 
October  1956. 

In  Pakistan,  as  a  result  of  rapid  expansion  in 
capacity®  cotton  textile  production  at  414  million  metres 
was  31  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  before.  In  1956, 
there  is  sufficient  capacity  to  meet  the  effective  domestic 
demand,  except  for  the  finer  quality  yarn  and  cloth. 
Under  the  first  Five-Year  Plan,  a  moderate  expansion 
in  capacity,  including  360,000  spindles  already  on  order, 
is  envisaged  on  the  basis  of  annual  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  of  12.8  metres  in  1960  and  a  considerable  volume 
of  exports. 

Cotton  textile  production  continued  to  rise  in  other 
countries  in  1955  and  early  1956,  in  Hong  Kong 
because  of  an  increase  in  capacity  from  247,000  spindles 
in  1954  to  293,000  spindles  in  1955,  in  South  Korea 
as  a  result  of  progress  in  rehabilitation,  and  in  Indonesia 
owing  to  the  relaxation  of  cotton  yarn  imports.  In 
Afghanistan  an  increase  in  cotton  textile  production  is 
expected  upon  the  completion  of  a  large  new  plant 
at  Gulbahar.  In  Burma,  negotiations  between  the 
government  and  a  Japanese  firm  were  reported  to  have 
been  completed  for  the  erection  of  two  new  spinning 
factories  with  capacity  of  40,000  spindles  and  400 
looms  each.'^ 

Jute  textiles:  Production  of  jute  manufactures  in 
major  producing  countries®  in  the  region  continued  to 
increase  during  1955  and  early  1956,  except  in  China, 
where  a  decline  occurred  in  1955.®  Total  output  of 


6.  Installed  capacity  increased  from  177,400  spindles  in  1947  to 
1,316,000  spindles  in  1954  and  1,600,000  spindles  in  April  1955. 
See,  First  Five-Year  Plan,  op.  eit.,  pp.  571-673. 

7.  Cotton  Textile  Export  Promotion  Councils  (India),  Texproeil 
Bulletin,  30  March  1956. 

8.  China,  India  and  Pakistan. 

9.  In  China  output  of  gunny  sacks  on  the  mainland  in  1955  was 
reported  11  per  cent  lower  than  the  1964  level  (Li  Hsien-Nien,  op. 
cit.),  while  in  Taiwan  it  increased  by  19  per  cent. 
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jute  manufactures  in  India  and  Pakistan  increased  by 
13  per  cent  to  1,134,000  tons  in  1955,  owing  largely  to 
market  recovery. 

In  India,  the  leading  producer,  1955  output  of  Jute 
manufactures  increased  by  11  per  cent  to  1,044,000  tons; 
exports  of  jute  bags  and  cloth  also  increased  though 
moderately.  The  same  upward  trend  continued  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1956.  Under  the  second  Five-Year  Plan, 
with  a  view  to  expanding  export  earnings  from  jute 
manufactures,  modernization  and  re-equipment  of  jute 
mills  are  stressed. 

In  Pakistan,  with  a  rapid  expansion  of  installed 
capacity,*  production  of  jute  manufactures  rose  by  67 
per  cent  to  90,000  tons  in  1955.  Under  the  Five-Year 
Plan,  jute  manufacturing  is  receiving  special  attention 
as  an  important  exchange  earner,  and  a  further  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  installed  capacity  to  12,000  looms  by  1960 
has  been  proposed. 

Trade  and  payments 


Table  6 

Total  value  of  imports  and  exports  in 
ECAFE  COUNTRIES® 


Million  dollars 


Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

of 

Trade 

1951 . 

9,440 

9,737 

-f  297 

1952  . 

9,294 

7,654 

—  1,640 

1953  . 

8,467 

6,898 

-1,569 

1954  . 

8,216 

7,206 

—  1,010 

1955  . 

8,622 

8,326 

-  296 

Jan-Mar  .... 

2,088 

1,975 

-  113 

Apr-Jun  .... 

2,130 

1,931 

—  199 

Jul-Sept  .... 

2,079 

2,128 

+  49 

Oct-Dec**  .... 

2,323 

2,292 

—  31 

1956'= 

Jan-Mar  .... 

2,414 

2,178'> 

-  236 

a.  Comprising  Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  China:  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong, 
India,  Indonesia,  Japan,  Laos,  Malaya  and  British  Borneo,  Pakis¬ 
tan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand  and  Viet-Nam  (South). 

b.  Figures  for  Brunei,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Sarawak  are  | 
estimates  based  on  the  last  quarter  of  1955.  For  Burma  exports  ' 
relate  to  estimates  based  on  the  returns  of  the  first  two  monhs  of 
1966. 


For  ECAFE  countries  for  which  data  are  available,^ 
trade  improved  in  1955  over  1954.  Exports  at  $8,326 
million  and  imports  at  $8,622  million  increased  by  15.6 
and  5  per  cent  respectively,  with  the  result  that  the  trade 
deficit  was  reduced  by  70.1  per  cent  to  $296  million. 
Almost  two-thirds  of  the  increase  in  total  export  earnings 
t$l,120  million)  was  accounted  for  the  Japan  ($281 
million)  and  Malaya  ($342  million),  owing  to  increased 
export  of  manufactured  goods,  notably  iron  and  steel 
products,  machinery  and  chemicals,  from  the  former, 
and  of  rubber  from  the  latter.  The  increase  in  Japanese 
exports  can  be  explained  largely  by  the  competitive  prices 
resulting  from  the  deflationary  policy  pursued  by  the 
government  since  late  1953;  the  rise  in  rubber  earnings 
was  due  to  higher  demand  in  the  United  States  and 
other  industrialized  countries. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1956,  however,  the  trade 
deficit  of  ECAFE  countries  rose  again  to  $236  million, 
from  $31  million  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1955,  because 
of  a  rise  in  imports  (in  Hong  Kong,  India,  Indonesia, 
Japan,  Malaya  and  Pakistan)  and  a  fall  in  exports  (in 
Ceylon,  Indonesia,  Japan,  North  Borneo,  Thailand  and 
Viet-Nam) . 


1.  There  was  no  capacity  upon  partition  and  by  mid-1955,  of  6,750 
looms  purchased,  3,300  were  in  operation.  See  First  Five-Year 
Plan,  op.  eit.,  p.  646. 

2.  Including  Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  China:  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong, 
India,  Indonesia,  Japan,  Laos,  Malaya  and  British  Borneo,  Pakistan, 
the  Philippines,  Thailand  and  Viet-Nam,  but  excluding  Afghanistan, 
China  mainland,  Korea  and  Nepal. 


Of  the  8  major  primary  exports  from  ECAFE 
countries,  the  greatest  rate  of  increase  in  1955 — 71  per 
cent — was  that  for  rubber,  the  leading  export  which  * 
contributed  $850  million  in  export  earnings  in  1954  and 
$1,455  million  in  1955.  Two  other  major  items — raw 
cotton  and  raw  jute — also  showed  increases.  Export  of  i 
rice,  tea,  and  vegetable  oils  and  oil  seeds  declined.  ' 
Sugar  and  tin  exports  remained  more  or  less  unchanged. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  1956,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1955,  exports  of  rubber,  raw  ' 
jute,  raw  cotton,  rice,  sugar  and  tin  all  tended  to  rise, 
although  export  of  tea  declined. 

On  mainland  China  the  total  value  of  trade,  which 
was  officially  estimated  at  Yuan  8,487  million  (equal  to 
$3,690  million  converted  at  the  official  rate  of  $1=  ' 
Yuan  2.355),  is  stated  to  have  risen  by  29  per  cent  in 
1955.  Among  the  imports  factory  equipment,  machine 
tools,  agricultural  machines  and  other  means  of  produc¬ 
tion  accounted  for  over  90  per  cent;  among  the  exports 
were  several  industrial  items  such  as  steel  products.  i 
light  industrial  products,  chemicals,  sewing  machines, 
bicycles,  newsprint,  etc. 

In  several  ECAFE  countries  (Burma,  India.  Indo¬ 
nesia,  Japan  and  Malaya)  the  trend  toward  larger  trade 
with  the  USSR,  East  Eurojiean  countries  and  mainland  ) 
China,  first  noted  in  the  early  part  of  1955,  continued  i 
into  early  1956. 
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Table  7 

Gold  and  foreign  exchange  assets  in  selected  ECAFE  countries® 


(End  of  period) 

(Million  dollars) 


' 

1  9 

5  5 

19  5  6 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Mar 

Jun 

Sept 

Dec 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Buzma  .... 

166 

209 

225 

142 

116 

129 

114 

108 

116 

125 

132 

147 

Ceylon  .... 
India:  Reserve  Bank 

255 

183 

134 

197 

251 

223 

226 

240 

251 

248 

252 

253 

of  India  . 

1,888 

1,729 

1,765 

1,782 

1,791 

1,780 

1,751 

1,758 

1,791 

1,789 

1,789 

1,814 

Indonesia 

592 

391 

276 

299 

377 

324 

305 

327 

377 

357 

340 

315 

lapan  .... 

926 

1,165 

1,017 

1,130 

1,469 

1,182 

1,214 

1,357 

1,469 

1,475 

1,511 

1,558 

Korea,  Republic  oi  . 
Pakistan:  State  Bank 

46 

87 

116 

no 

117 

no 

120 

133 

117 

114 

112 

124 

of  Pakistan*’  . 

505 

296 

296 

328 

370 

326 

327 

322 

370 

374 

.  385 

385 

Philippines  .  .  . 

Thailand:  Bank  of 

319 

317 

307 

282 

223 

268 

258 

261 

223 

232 

235 

I 

236 

Thailand  . 

359 

352 

302 

273 

297 

294 

315 

298 

297 

o 

CO 

306 

308 

Total 

5,056 

4,729 

4,438 

4,543 

5,011 

4,634 

4,630 

4,804 

5,011 

5,018 

5,062 

5,140 

a.  Unless  otherwise  indicated  figures  comprise  those  for  official  b.  Issue  department  only, 

authorities  and  contmercial  banks. 


The  aggregate  gold  and  foreign  exchange  assets  of 
nine  countries  in  the  ECAFE  region  (Burma,  Ceylon, 
India,  Indonesia,  Japan,  south  Korea,  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines  and  Thailand)  at  the  end  of  1955  increased 
by  10.3  per  cent  over  the  total  of  $4,543  million  at  the 
end  of  1954.  To  Japan  went  72  per  cent  of  the  total 
increase  of  $468  million.  Declines  were  noted  in  Burma 
and  the  Philippines  because  of  a  fall  in  export  earnings 
in  both  countries  and  of  a  further  rise  in  imports  in 
the  Philippines. 

Food  exporting  countries 

The  adverse  trend  in  the  payments  position  of 
Burma,  which  started  in  the  second  half  of  1953  and 
was  accentuated  in  1954,  continued  till  the  end  of  the 
third  quarter  of  1955.  At  year-end,  the  gold  and  foreign 
e.xchange  assets  were  $26  million,  or  18.3  per  cent, 
below  1954.  The  preliminary  trade  data  for  1955  show 
a  decline  of  9  per  cent  for  exports  and  12  per  cent 
for  imports.  Though  the  quantity  of  rice  and  rice 
products  exported  increased  by  153,000  tons  or  10  per 
cent,  the  fall  in  price  reduced  rice  export  earnings  by 
13  per  cent  to  K  826  million.  India  was  still  the  main 
customer,  taking  16  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity 
exported,  followed  by  Japan  and  Malaya  with  14  per 
cent  each.  The  new  customers  included  mainland  China, 
the  USSR  and  East  European  countries,  which  took 
respectively  9.2,  8.1  and  6  per  cent  of  the  total  export 
of  1.7  million  tons. 


The  restrictive  measures  on  private  imports,  launched 
in  March  1955,  had  their  impact  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year.  Imports  of  cotton  textiles,  originally  under 
OGL  but  subsequently  under  government  control, 
declined.  Imports  of  mineral  oil  increased  substantially, 
while  imports  of  base  metal,  machinery  and  transport 
equipment,  essential  for  the  development  programme, 
were  5  per  cent  less  than  in  1954. 

The  balance  of  payments  which  registered  a  deficit 
in  the  third  quarter  showed  a  surplus  of  K  82.7  million 
in  the  last  quarter.  Exports,  both  government  and 
private,  were  higher  by  23  and  20  per  cent  respectively 
than  in  the  third  quarter.  Exports  to  barter  countries 
accounted  for  72  per  cent  of  the  total  government  exports 
in  the  last  quarter,  compared  with  8.7  per  cent  in  the 
third  quarter.  The  lower  rice  exports  of  316,000  tons 
in  the  third  quarter  were  raised  to  455,000  tons  in  the 
last  quarter.  Total  imports  witnessed  a  slight  decline, 
though  government  imports  (consumer  goods  by  the 
Civil  Supplies  Department)  showed  a  small  increase. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1956,  trade  continued  to  be 
favourable  as  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1955  and  Burma 
was  able  to  regain  tbe  reserves  lost  during  1955. 

Because  of  increased  export  earnings  of  rubber,  rice 
and  tin,  Thailand's  trade  deficit  of  baht  500  million  in 
1954  was  reduced  to  baht  37  million  in  1955.^  The  most 

1.  ExcIudinK  non-monet*ry  tfold.  Including  the  imports  of  non¬ 
monetary  gold  the  trade  deficit  would  decline  from  846  million  baht 
in  1954  to  251  million  baht  in  1955. 


striking  increase  was  in  rubber  exports  which  rose  from 
1,061  million  baht  to  1,799  million  baht.  Though  the 
quantity  of  rice  exported  increased  by  25  per  cent  to 
1.2  million  tons,  rice  export  earnings,  owing  to  lower 
export  price,  rose  by  only  2.5  per  cent  to  $148  million, 
and  the  relative  share  of  rice  to  total  export  earnings 
declined  from  50.0  to  44.2  per  cent.  Export  earnings  of 
tin  increased  slightly  owing  to  somewhat  better  prices. 

The  payments  position  of  Thailand  improved  sub¬ 
stantially,  from  a  deficit  of  $24  million  in  1954  to  a 
surplus  of  $11.4  million  in  1955.  Thailand  was  able 
to  increase  its  gold  and  foreign  exchange  assets  by  $24 
million  as  compared  to  a  loss  of  $29  million  in  1954. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1956  exports  and  imports 
declined  by  baht  68  and  298  million  as  compared 
with  exports  and  imports  of  baht  1,785  and  2,208  million 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1955.  The  decline  in  exports  was 
mainly  due  to  rice,  baht  652  million  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1956  as  compared  with  baht  843  million  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1955.  The  international  re¬ 
serves,  however,  rose  by  $11  million. 

In  1955,  owing  to  the  influx  of  large  numbers  of 
refugees  from  the  North  and  civil  disturbance,  rice 
export  from  south  Viet-Nam  fell  by  one  half  to  82,000 
tons.  Rice  exports  in  the  last  quarter  of  1955  were 
320  tons  as  compared  with  50,417  tons  for  the  same 
period  in  1954.  In  1956  exports  are  however  estimated 
to  rise  to  300,000  tons. 

Cambodia  also  suffered  a  severe  decline  in  rice 
exports,  from  296,000  tons  in  1954  to  96,000  tons  in 
1955.  Exports  in  the  last  quarter  of  1955  were  802 
tons  as  compared  with  86,477  tons  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1954. 

In  1955  China:  Taiwan's  foreign  trade  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  32-per  cent  rise  in  export  exchange  earnings 
to  $133.3  million,  a  5-per  cent  reduction  in  import 
(including  US  aid  import  of  $97.1  million)  exchange 
outlays  to  $201.0  million,  and  a  2.9-per  cent  improvement 
in  the  terms  of  trade. 

In  1955  the  quantity  of  export  rose  for  the  two 
major  food  items — sugar  from  522,000  to  586,000  tons 
(by  12  per  cent)  and  rice  from  36,000  to  170,000  tons 
(by  3.7  times).  The  combined  export  value  of  these 
two  items  rose  by  47  per  cent  to  NT$ 1,403  million, 
while  their  combined  proportion  in  total  export  value 
rose  from  66  to  73  per  cent.  Among  the  other  exports 
there  was  some  rise  in  salt  and  canned  pineapple,  but 
a  decline  in  tea,  banana,  citronella  oil,  cement  and  coal. 


Among  the  imports  (including  aid  imports)  there 
was  a  big  drop  from  359,400  to  205,400  tons  in  chemical 
and  artificial  fertilizers,  and  from  200,300  to  170,100 
tons  in  wheat,  with  a  rise  however  from  151,000  to 
473,000  tons  in  crude  petroleum. 

Raw  materials  producing  countries 

In  1955  trade  continued  to  improve  in  Ceylon, 
Owing  to  the  recovery  of  tea  prices  after  a  sharp  fall 
during  March — July  1955  and  to  higher  prices  of  rubber, 
the  year’s  export  earnings  increased  by  6.3  per  cent  for 
tea  and  22.8  per  cent  for  rubber.  Ceylon’s  payments 
position  also  improved.  The  surplus  on  the  balance  of 
payments  rose  from  Rs  305  million  to  Rs  317  million, 
while  gold  and  foreign  assets  increased  by  27  per 
cent  to  $251  million  and  to  some  extent  further  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1956. 

Owing  to  sustained  demand  lor  high  quality  tea, 
Ceylon  increased  its  tea  export  earnings  in  1955.  How¬ 
ever,  during  the  first  quarter  of  1956  export  earnings  (tea 
and  rubber)  took  a  downward  turn,  and  declined  to 
Rs.322  million,  as  compared  with  Rs.429  million  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1955,  owing  to  poorer  terms  of  trade  and 
lower  quantity  of  tea  and  rubber  exports.  The  trade 
surplus  which  stood  at  Rs.l56  million  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1955  declined  to  Rs.28  million  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1956. 

There  was  a  slight  decline  in  the  value  of  food 
imports  due  to  lower  prices  of  rice,  but  an  increase  in 
the  import  value  of  chemicals,  machinery  and  transport 
equipment. 

In  1955  Indonesia  registered  a  trade  surplus  of 
Rp  3,732  million,  44.2  per  cent  above  the  1954  level, 
and  the  deficit  of  Rp  504  million  in  the  balance  of 
payments  in  1954  was  changed  to  a  surplus  of  Rp  1,184 
million  in  1955.  The  major  part  of  the  increase  was 
achieved  in  the  last  quarter  of  1955  when  trade  surplus 
rose  to  Rp  1,265  million.  Gold  and  foreign  assets 
rose  from  $299  million  at  end  of  1954  to  $377  million 
at  end  of  1955.  Though  the  volume  of  exports  in  1955 
fell  by  550,000  tons  or  4.4  per  cent,  export  earnings 
went  up  by  8.8  per  cent  to  Rp  10,630  million,  with 
imports  declining  by  4.0  per  cent  to  Rp  6,888  million. 

The  earnings  of  main  export  items  except  rubber 
(oil  and  oil  products,  copra,  coffee,  tobacco  and  sugar) 
declined  in  1955  as  compared  with  1954.  The  decline 
in  coffee,  copra  and  sugar  was  especially  severe. 
Owing  to  lower  export  volume  of  all  these  items  and 
lower  export  prices  of  coffee  and  copra  their  combined 
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export  earnings  of  Rp  1,291  million  in  1954  declined 
by  38  per  cent  in  1955.  The  decline  in  the  export 
proceeds  of  oil  and  oil  products  was  attributable  mainly 
to  low  volume  of  exports.  Though  the  export  prices 
of  tobacco  went  up  by  60  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year,  its  lower  export  volume  reduced  the  export  earnings 
of  Rp  372  million  in  1954  by  15  per  cent. 

The  largest  increase  in  export  earnings  was  in 
rubber.  Though  rubber  export  declined  slightly  in 
volume  in  1955,  its  earnings  increased  by  62  per  cent 
over  a  total  of  Rp  3,013  million  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  sharp  rise  in  rubber  earnings  compensated  for 
the  decline  in  other  exports  and  increased  the  trade 
surplus  by  Rp  1,145  million  over  the  1954  surplus  of 
Rp2  ,587  million.  However,  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1956  a  deficit  of  Rp  220  million  appeared  in  the  trade 
account,  mainly  due  to  lower  earnings  of  rubber, 
vegetable  oil  and  oilseeds. 

Imports  in  1955  declined  by  Rp  4.0  per  cent  from 
a  total  of  Rp  7,172  million  in  1954,  due  mainly  to 
lower  quantum  of  consumer  goods  imports.  On  the 
other  hand,  imports  of  raw  materials  and  auxiliary  goods 
and  machinery  registered  a  slight  increase. 

Owing  to  higher  rubber  earnings  Malayas  trade 
position  improved  considerably,  especially  in  the  second 
half  of  1955.  Both  exports  and  imports  increased,  by 
33.8  and  21.7  per  cent  respectively,  over  exports  and 
imports  of  M§3,107  and  M.S3,140  million  respectively 
in  1954.  The  trade  deficit  of  M$33  million  was  changed 
into  a  surplus  of  M$336  million.  Rubber  earnings 
;  increased  by  75  per  cent  over  earnings  of  M$l,328 
million  in  1954,  but  still  stood  at  only  58.8  per  cent  of  the 
j  level  reached  in  the  Korean- war  boom  of  1951.  While 

I  quantity  of  exports  rose  by  11  per  cent,  the  increase  in 

I  rubber  earnings  was  due  mainly  to  higher  prices 

(US30.373  per  pound  in  1955  and  US$0,455  per  pound 
)  in  the  third  quarter  of  1955  compared  with  US$0.22 
per  pound  in  1954).  In  the  second  half  of  the  year, 
j  rubber  earnings  increased  by  30.5  per  cent  over  those 

1  of  M$l,011  million  in  the  first  half.  On  the  import  side 

i  there  was  a  rise  in  imports  of  food,  raw  materials  and 

manufactured  goods. 
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Owing  to  a  greater  rate  of  increase  in  exports  than 
imports  the  trade  surplus  of  Pakistan  in  1955  rose  by 
about  twelve  times  over  that  of  Rs  35.5  million  in  1954. 
The  major  increase  in  exports,  due  to  the  devaluation 
of  the  Pakistan  rupee  in  August  1955,  occurred  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1955,  when  exports  were  49  per  cent 
above  exports  of  Rs  318  million  in  the  correspondending 
quarter  of  1954.  The  payments  position,  especially  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1955,  also  witnessed  a  considerable 
improvement,  changing  from  a  deficit  of  Rs  168  million 
in  1954  to  a  surplus  of  Rs  298  million. 

The  major  increase  in  exports  in  1955  was  in  jute 
and  cotton.  Because  of  a  slight  rise  in  price,  especially 
in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  and  a  greater  export 
quantum,  the  earnings  of  raw  jute  increased  by  Rs  151 
million,  to  a  total  28  per  cent  higher  than  in  1954. 
Though  the  price  of  cotton  was  lower,  there  was  a  large 
increase  in  its  export  quantum  in  the  second  half  of 
1955,  mainly  due  to  heavy  Chinese  purchase.  Similarly, 
exports  of  raw  wool  and  hides  and  skins  improved. 
Owing  to  lack  of  demand  tea  exports  from  Pakistan, 
declined  by  50  per  cent  during  the  second  half  of  1955 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1954. 

Imports  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  increased 
substantially,  especially  during  the  second  half  of  1955. 
During  July — December  1955,  imports  of  iron  and  steel 
manufactures  stood  at  Rs  55.9  million,  as  compared 
with  Rs  29.8  million  during  July — December  1954. 
Owing  to  increased  domestic  production,  there  was  a 
sharp  decline  in  imports  of  cotton  twist  and  yarn. 

The  favorable  trend  in  the  balance  of  trade  continued 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1956.  While  imports  re¬ 
mained  at  almost  the  same  level  as  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1955,  Rs  317  million,  export  earnings  increased  by 
30  per  cent  to  Rs  615  million. 

In  the  Philippines  a  2.3  per  cent  fall  in  exports 
and  a  13.4  per  cent  increase  in  imports  raised  the  1955 
trade  deficit  to  P304  million,  almost  double  the  amount 
in  the  previous  year.  International  reserves  fell  to  $223 
million  at  end  of  1955,  a  decline  of  $59  million  from 
the  end  of  1954.  There  was  a  sharp  rise  in  imports 
in  the  last  quarter  which  more  than  trebled  the  deficit 
of  P37  million  in  the  third  quarter.  Though  the  quantity 
of  sugar  and  copra  exports  increased,  lower  prices 
accounted  for  the  decline  in  their  export  earnings.  The 
terms  of  trade  (1953  =  100)  stood  at  85  (81  for  the  last 
quarter)  in  1955  as  compared  with  93  in  1954.  The 
major  increase  in  imports  was  in  food,  which  accounted 
for  35  per  cent  of  the  total  increase  in  imports. 


Owing  to  the  sharp  fall  in  prices  since  the  beginning 
i  of  1956,  the  level  of  rubber  earnings  has  steadily 
declined.  The  monthly  average  earnings  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1956  is  10  per  cent  lower  than  those  of 
M$218  million  in  the  last  quarter  of  1955.  This  sudden 
I  decline  in  rubber  export  earnings  was  occompanied  by 
a  sharp  decline  in  imports,  from  M$396  million  in 
January  to  M$284  million  in  February. 
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During  the  first  quarter  of  1956  the  trade 
situation  improved  slightly,  with  some  improvement 
in  export  earnings  and  a  sharp  decline  (26  per  cent) 
in  imports.  The  price  of  copra  gained  slightly  in 
February  and  March,  and  the  terms  of  trade  also  took 
a  favourable  turn;  the  international  reserve  situation 
also  improved  somewhat. 

Industrial  exporters 

During  1955  Japan’s  normal  trade  improved  con¬ 
siderably.  While  imports  rose  by  3  per  cent  to  ¥890 
billion,  exports  rose  by  23  per  cent  to  ¥724  billion,  thus 
reducing  the  1954  trade  deficit  of  ¥277  billion  by  40 
per  cent.  The  increase  in  exports  was  mainly  the  result 
of  a  policy  which  resulted  in  price  reduction  after  the 
end  of  1953. 

Exports  during  the  second  hall  of  1955  rose  by 
25  per  cent  over  exports  of  ¥321  billion  in  the  first 
half.  The  increase  in  export  earnings  of  base  metal  and 
metal  manufactures,  machinery,  transport  equipment  and 
other  manufactured  goods  accounted  for  80  per  cent  of 
the  total  increase  of  ¥137  billion.  The  quantum  of  exports 
of  ordinary  steel,  galvanized  sheets,  semi-finished  and 
secondary  products  was  raised  from  1.3  million  tons  in 
1954  to  2.1  million  tons  in  1955  and  its  value  from 
$177  to  $275  million.  Import  of  food  declined,  and 
that  of  raw  materials,  iron  ores  and  scrap  increased. 

Export  prices  cl  metal  increased  while  other  prices 
fell.  There  was  an  overall  increase  in  import  prices, 
except  food  and  textile  raw  materials,  and  the  terms  of 
trade  deteriorated  slightly. 

The  payments  position  in  1955  improved  substan¬ 
tially,  with  the  emergance  of  a  surplus  of  $292  million 
as  compared  with  a  deficit  of  $25  million  a  year  before. 
The  foreign  exchange  reserves  on  31  December  1955 
stood  at  $1,469  million,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  over 
the  corresponding  date  in  1954. 

During  the  first  half  of  1956,  exports  and  imports 
reached  $1,160  and  $1,499  million  respectively,  an 
increase  of  30  and  23  per  cent  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  1955.  The  trade  deficit  of  $339  million  during 
the  first  half  of  1956  increased  by  $10  million  over  that 
in  the  first  half  of  1955.  Both  exports  and  imports  were 
higher  in  the  second  quarter  of  1956  than  in  the  first 
quarter:  the  monthly  average  of  exports  rose  from  $186 
to  $200  million  and  monthly  imports  rose  from  $231  to 
$269  million.  The  first  half  of  1956,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  1955,  showed  a  fall  of  24 
per  cent  in  imports  of  rice  and  of  11  per  cent  in  wheat, 


but  a  substantial  increase  in  imports  of  scrap  iron  and 
steel  (289  per  cent),  iron  ore  (98  per  cent),  non-ferrous 
metals  (103  per  cent),  coal  (65  per  cent),  salt  (67 
per  cent)  and  crude  oil  (36  per  cent).  During  the 
first  half  of  1956  there  was  a  rise  of  2  per  cent  in 
the  unit  value  of  exports  but  a  fall  of  4.8  per  cent 
in  the  unit  value  of  imports  of  food  and  beverages, 
as  compared  with  corresponding  period  in  1955;  con¬ 
sequently  the  terms  of  trade  improved  slightly. 

India  s  1954  trade  deficit  of  Rs.546  million  was 
reduced  by  28  per  cent  in  1955.  Exports  and  imports 
increased  by  8.2  and  4.9  per  cent  respectively  over 
exports  of  Rs.  5,630  million  and  imports  of  Rs.6,176 
million  in  1954.  Owing  to  large  private  and  official 
donations  (Rs.595  million  in  1955  as  compared  with 
Rs.208  million  in  1954),  the  preliminary  data  for  the 
balance  of  payment  in  1955  show  a  surplus  of  Rs.369 
million  as  compared  with  deficit  of  Rs.ll  million  in  1954. 

Major  increases  were  noted  in  the  exports  of  raw 
cotton,  vegetable  oil  and  jute  manufactures.  Owing  to 
the  declining  price  in  the  second  half  of  1955  the  export 
earnings  of  tea,  though  higher  than  in  1953,  declined 
by  10.8  per  cent  from  exports  of  Rs. 1,307  million  in  1954. 

Imports  of  food  and  drinks,  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  articles  declined,  especially  in  the  second 
half  of  1955.  The  combined  imports  of  food  and  drinks 
declined  to  Rs.91  million  in  the  last  quarter  of  1955 
as  compared  with  Rs.342  million  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1954.  The  most  rapid  increase  was  in  the 
imports  of  transport  equipment,  base  metals  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  increasing  by  61.1,  50.9  and  32.7  per  cent 
respectively.  There  was  also  a  sizeable  increase  in  the 
imports  of  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  goods,  which 
increased  by  30.5  per  cent  over  imports  of  Rs.2,928 
million  in  1954. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1956  the  trade  deficit, 
mainly  due  to  higher  imports,  continued  to  show  an 
upward  trend.  Imports  were  up  by  15.8  per  cent  above 
imports  of  Rs.  1,741  million  in  the  last  quarter  of  1955. 
Imports  of  food  and  drinks,  though  less  than  half  of 
those  in  the  first  quarter  of  1955,  increased  by  69  per 
cent  over  imports  in  the  last  quarter.  Similarly,  there 
were  increases  in  the  imports  of  base  metals,  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  articles. 
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In  1955  the  combined  value  of  exports  and  imports 
for  Hong  Kong  was  HK$6,259  million,  an  increase  of  and 
7  per  cent  over  1954.  While  exports  rose  by  HK$120  \  j(Jm, 
million,  imports  increased  by  HK$284  million,  thus 
raising  the  trade  deficit  of  HK$1,016  million  in  1954 
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by  16  per  cent.  Exports  increased  by  5  per  cent  over 
HK$2,420  million  in  1954.  Though  exports  to  mainland 
China  declined  by  53  per  cent  (there  was  a  similar  drop 
in  exports  to  Taiwan),  the  losses  were  counter-balanced 
by  the  rise  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Malaya, 
Indochina,  Japan  and  Thailand.  Imports  rose  by  over 
8  per  cent  to  HK$3,720  million.  While  imports  from 
continental  Europe  declined  in  value,  those  from  main¬ 
land  China,  Japan,  Thailand,  UK  and  USA  all  showed 
considerable  gains.  Imports  of  cereals  increased  by  71 
per  cent  to  HK$251  million.  There  was  also  a  notable 
increase  in  the  value  of  imports  of  live  animals. 

Export  of  Hong  Kong  products  witnessed  a  rise 
of  7  per  cent  over  exports  of  HK$682  million  in  1954. 
The  United  Kingdom  and  Malaya  increased  their  imports 
of  Hong  Kong  products  by  85  and  39  per  cent  respec- 
j  lively.  However,  exports  to  Indonesia,  south  Korea, 
Burma  and  Pakistan  declined.  The  exports  of  footwear, 

I  torch  batteries,  electric  torches  and  lanterns  registered 
'  notable  increases. 

Owing  to  a  decline  in  exports  and  a  rise  in  imports 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1956,  the  trade  deficit  rose 
to  HK$327  million,  an  increase  of  HK$37  million  over 
the  previous  quarter.  Compared  with  the  last  quarter 
,  of  1955  exports  to  mainland  China,  Japan  and  West 
European  countries  declined,  but  there  were  sharp 
increases  in  exports  to  Thailand  and  Indonesia. 

Mainland  China 

Preliminary  statistics  report  that  the  value  of  trade 
'  with  the  USSR  and  countries  of  eastern  Europe  in  1955 

j  increased  nearly  30  per  cent  over  1954,  while  that  with 

the  rest  of  the  world  rose  by  over  a  quarter.*  Total 
1  value  of  trade  in  1954  is  given  as  yuan  8,487  million, 

I  80  per  cent  of  which  was  with  the  USSR  and  countries 

of  eastern  Europe  and  20  per  cent  with  the  rest  of  the 
)  world.  As  a  similar  pattern  of  geographical  distribution 
,  of  trade  probably  persisted  in  1955,  the  value  of  trade, 
estimated  according  to  the  1955  rate  of  increase,  would 
reach  yuan  8,827  million  for  that  with  the  USSR  and 
countries  of  eastern  Europe  and  yuan  2,121  million  for 
that  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  thus  giving  a  total 
'  trade  value  of  yuan  10,948  million,  or  an  increase  of 
29  per  cent  over  that  for  1954.^ 

Among  the  imports  for  1955,  complete  sets  of 
factory  equipment,  machine  tools,  agricultural  machines 
and  other  means  of  production  took  up  over  90  per  cent. 
^  Much  equipment  for  156  major  construction  projects 


1.  NCNA,  Peking,  H  February  1966. 


which  the  USSR  will  supply  mainland  China  in  the  first 
Five-Year  Plan  period  was  imported  on  schedule  or  in 
advance  in  1955.  Among  the  exports  for  1955,  of  which 
primary  commodities  constituted  the  bulk,  w'ere  also  many 
industrial  items  including  light  industrial  products,  steel 
products,  chemical  products  and  industrial  equipment. 
Large  quantities  of  equipment  for  the  restoration  of 
railways,  posts  and  tele-communications,  highways  and 
power  equipment  for  textile  mills  were  delivered  to  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Viet-Nam.® 

For  1956  trade  and/or  payments  agreements  were 
renewed  with  the  USSR  and  countries  in  Eastern  Europe 
( Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Hungary, 
Poland  and  Rumania),  but  concluded  for  the  first  time 
with  Yugoslavia  in  Eastern  Europe;  Cambodia,  North 
Korea,  and  Outer  Mongolia  in  Asia;  Egypt,  Syria, 
Lebanan  and  Sudan  in  the  Middle  East;  and  Uruguay 
in  South  America.^  Trade  continued  with  Burma, 
Ceylon,  India  and  Indonesia  under  treaties  signed  earlier; 
trade  with  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Malaya  and  Pakistan  in 
Asia,  and  with  Belgium,  Finland,  France,  West  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  Western  Europe 
also  continued. 

Among  the  new  agreements  signed  for  the  first  time 
in  1956  may  be  mentioned  the  following — £5  million 
each  way  with  Cambodia,  £2.5  million  each  way  with 
Yugoslavia  and  £10  million  each  way  with  Egypt. 

The  most  significant  agreement  signed  is,  however, 
that  with  the  USSR  on  7  April  1956,  which  extended 
a  loan  of  2.5  billion  rubles  for  the  import  from 
USSR  of  capital  equipment  and  supplies  for  55  new 
industrial  enterprises,  in  addition  to  the  156  industrial 
enterprises  to  which  Soviet  aid  has  already  been  extended 
under  earlier  agreements.  Such  import  is  agreed  to  be 
settled  by  trade  procedures,  presumably  through  the 
export  of  Chinese  agricultural  and  mineral  produce.® 

Price  movement 

There  has  been  a  general  uptrend  in  the  price  level 
of  most  countries  in  the  region  during  the  period  under 
review,  as  in  the  case  of  several  industrially  advanced 
countries  of  the  world.  Both  domestic  and  external 
factors  contributed  to  the  firming  of  the  price  situation. 
The  domestic  supply  position  of  food  crops  became 


2.  NCNA,  Peking,  16  June  1956.  Vice-Premier  Li  Hsien-Nien’s  1966 
budget  speech  to  the  National  People’s  Congress  gave  a  similar 
figure,  at  80%. 

3.  NCNA.  Peking.  11  February  1966. 

4.  Under  these  agreements  trade  has  taken  place  mostly  in  the  form 
of  barter  with  the  people’s  democracies  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
Asia,  but  for  settlement  in  terms  of  pound  sterling  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

6.  NCNA.  Peking.  7  AprU  1966. 
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generally  tight  in  view  of  the  comparatively  adverse 
weather  conditions  that  prevailed  in  several  countries  of 
the  region.  The  export  sector  was  generally  buoyant 
and  both  the  volume  and  unit  value  of  exports  made 
significant  advances  in  1955  as  a  whole;  imports 
generally  continued  to  rise,  though  not  by  as  much  as 
the  increase  in  the  capacity  to  import.  Availability  of 
goods  has  not  therefore  kept  pace  with  money  incomes 
or  effective  demand  (especially  in  view  of  the  acceleration 
of  government  expenditures),  with  the  result  that  the 
stable  or  downward  trend  in  the  price  situation  which 
prevailed  in  several  countries  of  the  region  in  1954-55 
appears  to  have  been  arrested  or  reversed.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  different  countries  has  however  varied:  cost 
of  living  in  Ceylon,  mainland  China,  Japan,  Malaya, 
and  the  Philippines  rose  only  slightly  during  the  period 
under  review,  while  in  the  case  of  Burma,  Cambodia, 
China:  Taiwan,  India,  Indonesia,  East  Pakistan,  Thailand 
and  south  Viet-Nam,  significant  increases  took  place, 
especially  in  the  case  of  food  items.  The  increased 
pressures  on  the  price  situation  in  most  countries  or 
areas  of  the  region  are  also  reflected  in  significant 
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increases  in  money  supply,  due  generally  to  the  improved  | 
position  in  foreign  exchange  assets,  extension  of  private  ' 
credit  and  increasing  budget  deficits.  On  the  other  hand,  ^ 
disinflationary  monetary  and/or  fiscal  policy  was  largely 
responsible  for  slowing  down  the  rate  of  growth  or 
money  supply  in  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  Japan,  south  Korea 
and  Malaya.  The  pressures  on  the  price  situation  have 
been  such  that  more  recently  several  governments  have 
started  taking  measures  to  curb  hoarding  and  speculation 
especially  in  the  case  of  food,  to  improve  the  supply  | 
position  through  liberalization  of  imports  of  consumer 
goods,  and  generally  to  encourage  the  production  and 
distribution  of  domestic  goods  and  services. 

In  Burma  prices  generally  tended  to  increase  during 
the  second  half  of  1955,  though  since  the  beginning 
of  this  year  the  situation  appears  to  be  easing  up. 
Between  the  two  halves  of  1955  the  wholesale  price  index 
for  agricultural  produce  rose  by  about  14  per  cent  and 
the  consumer  price  index  for  a  Burmese  worker’s  family  ^ 
in  Rangoon  rose  by  12  per  cent.  The  uptrend  in  the 
price  situation  could  be  largely  attributed,  on  the  supply 
side,  to  the  tightening  of  the  import  situation  (as  a  ^ 
result  of  which  the  total  import  payments  in  the  second  j 
half  of  1955  were  14  per  cent  lower  than  in  the  first 
half)  and  on  the  demand  side,  to  the  acceleration  of  > 
government  expenditures  by  heavy  budget  deficits. 
Since  the  beginning  of  1956  there  was  however  some 
easing  up  in  the  price  situation,  reflecting  mainly  an 
improved  domestic  supply  situation  due  to  the  incoming 
of  the  new  rice  crop  (whose  yield  is  estimated  to  be 
about  1  per  cent  more  than  that  of  the  previous  year) 
and  to  a  relaxation  in  import  controls.  The  Burmese  i 
price  situation  was  associated  with  a  continuous  increase  j 
in  money  supply,  which  rose  by  28  per  cent  in  1955,  i 
but  by  24  per  cent  during  the  half  year  period  under 
review,  because  of  government  deficits  and  the  expansion 
in  commercial  bank  credit  in  response  to  the  demand  ! 
for  seasonal  purchasing  and  milling  of  paddy  and  for  ; 
the  financing  of  imports. 

In  Cambodia  the  cost  of  living  index  (Phnom-Penh) 
which  rose  by  12  per  cent  in  1955  went  up  in  the 
half-year  period  under  review  by  four  per  cent  over  the  j 
preceding  six  months,  mainly  due  to  a  rise  in  the  price  j 
of  food  items.  The  effect  of  the  severe  decline  in  the 
volume  of  rice  production  in  1954/55  on  domestic  food 
availabilities  was  to  some  extent  offset  by  a  sharp 
curtailment  of  rice  exports,  which  fell  by  two  thirds 
between  1954  and  1955.  However  the  slackening  of  the  ^ 
rise  in  prices  during  the  period  under  review  is  attribut-  ' 
able  to  the  prospects  of  a  better  rice  crop  in  1955/56.  I 


In  Ceylon  the  cost  of  living  index  (Colombo)  which 
remained  constant  in  1954  and  1955  exhibited  a  slight 
upward  tendency  in  the  period  under  review.  Generally 
the  price  index  of  the  import  group  was  steadily  declining, 
chiefly  due  to  a  fall  in  the  import  price  of  rice,  while 
that  of  the  domestic  group  was  rising,  owing  to  the 
drought  in  the  dry  zone  in  the  spring  of  1956  which 
was  expected  to  adversely  affect  agricultural  production. 

In  1955,  gross  national  product  (in  current  prices) 
rose  by  alomst  7  per  cent  over  the  1954  level.  Output 
of  rice  rose  by  13  per  cent  and  the  volume  of 
exports  by  about  6  per  cent.  Import  volume  of 
consumer  goods  rose  substantially  while  there  was  a 
sizeable  decrease  in  their  import  price.  However,  the 
increase  in  the  volume  of  imports  was  only  one  half 
of  the  increase  in  the  capacity  to  import.  There  was 
thus  a  considerable  increase  in  the  export  surplus  of 
goods  and  services  from  the  country.  The  buoyancy 
of  the  export  trade  resulted  mainly  in  a  shift  to  profit 
incomes  in  the  export  sector.  Government  revenues  also 
benefitted  principally  by  a  substantial  increase  in  revenue 
from  the  tea  export  duty.  Wage  earners  in  the  export 
sector  as  well  as  in  the  government  sector  gained  by 
advances  in  the  level  of  real  and  money  wages.  The 
unfavourable  impact  of  the  low  price  for  imported  rice 
on  the  prices  paid  to  domestic  rice  growers  had  been 
cushioned  by  the  government’s  guaranteed  purchase 
scheme  for  paddy. 

Money  supply  which  increased  by  12  per  cent  during 
1955.  rose  by  about  3  per  cent  during  the  half  year 
l)eriod  under  review.  In  the  latter  period,  the  expan¬ 
sionary  influence  of  a  large  increase  in  external  assets 
consequent  on  the  buoyancy  of  the  export  trade  was 
largely  offset  by  an  internal  monetary  contraction  induced 
by  a  large  increase  in  the  cash  balances  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  by  a  reduction  in  the  short-term  liabilities  of 
the  government.  The  private  sector  exerted  a  passive 
influence  on  the  whole,  though  the  rise  in  its  overall 
liquidity  facilitated  successful  government  borrowing 
operations. 

In  China,  the  pressures  on  the  price  situation  in 
Taiwan  which  were  considerably  intensified  in  1955  have 
been  somewhat  reduced  since  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
The  1955  index  of  wholesale  prices  (Taipeh)  rose  by  15 
j  per  cent  above  1954  and  in  the  half  year  period  under 
review  it  went  up  by  about  12  per  cent  over  the  preceding 
'  half  year  period  (second  and  third  quarters  of  1955) ; 

all  the  component  group  items  of  the  index  shared  in 
\  the  price  rise.  The  rise  was  especially  marked  in  the 
case  of  metals,  electrical  and  building  materials.  In  the 
period  under  review  the  cost  of  living  index  rose  by 


about  8  per  cent,  the  rise  in  the  food  component  being 
as  high  as  13  per  cent  over  the  preceding  six  months. 

The  uptrend  in  the  price  movement  is  attributed 
to  the  high  volume  of  exports  of  rice  and  sugar  under 
the  stimulus  of  a  favourable  adjustment  of  effective 
exchange  rates  for  exports  and  a  generally  reduced  level 
of  imports  especially  food  items,  in  the  face  of  a  5-per 
cent  fall  in  the  yield  of  the  1955  rice  crop.  A  rise 
in  the  international  prices  of  imports  of  industrial  raw 
materials  as  well  as  the  hike  up  in  the  local  currency 
prices  of  aid-financed  imports  were  some  of  the  con¬ 
tributory  factors  for  the  rise  in  prices.  As  regards  money 
supply,  while  the  year  1955  as  a  whole  witnessed  a 
sizeable  increase,  namely  26  per  cent,  the  half  year 
period  under  review  showed  a  decline  of  10  per  cent, 
reflecting  some  decline  in  commercial  bank  credit  attri¬ 
butable  to  tightened  regulations  regarding  bank  credit 
and  a  considerable  rise  in  government  deposits  held  by 
the  Bank  of  Taiwan. 

With  the  currency  conversion  since  1  March  1955,^ 
the  administered  price  system  on  the  mainland  continues 
to  be  stable.  The  index  of  wholesale  prices  of  major 
commodities  in  large  cities  showed  a  negligible  change 
between  December  1954  and  December  1955.  However, 
retail  prices  showed  a  slight  rise,  namely,  one  per  cent. 
In  view  of  the  constant  advancing  of  production  and 
supply  trends  especially  of  food  crops,  the  government 
was  able  to  reduce  grain  requisitions  from  the  peasants 
and  to  enforce  measures  for  increases  in  wage  rates  of 
workers  and  ofifice  employees.  There  has  reportedly  been 
a  considerable  increase  in  levels  of  productivity  and  the 
demands  for  corresponding  wage  increases  have  been 
growing.  The  State  budget  for  1956  estimates  a  14.5 
per  cent  increase  in  average  wage  rates  for  workers 
and  office  employees  over  the  1955  level.  These  measures 
can  be  expected  to  result  in  a  considerably  enhanced 
level  of  consumer  purchasing  power  and  consequently 
some  pressure  on  prices. 

In  India  wholesale  prices,  which  started  rising  since 
June  1955,  continued  their  upward  trend  and  by  the 
end  of  March  1956  the  index  rose  by  15  per  cent,  thus 
more  than  offsetting  the  fall  of  11  per  cent  during  the 
preceding  downward  phase,  25th  September  1954  to  4th 
June  1955.  Since  April,  however,  wholesale  prices  have 
shown  a  generally  steady  tendency. 

The  price  rise  in  the  recent  upward  phast  (4th 
June  1955  to  31st  March  1956)  was  especially  marked 
in  the  case  of  food  articles  and  industrial  raw  materials, 
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due  mainly  to  anticipations  of  lower  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  because  of  drought  and  flood  damage  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  and  consequently,  to  the  stocking 
up  and  revival  of  speculation  in  the  commodity  markets. 
The  rise  in  the  price  index  of  food  articles  was  30 
per  cent  in  the  recent  upward  phase  in  contrast  to  the 
fall  of  24  per  cent  in  the  preceding  downward  phase, 
while  in  the  case  of  industrial  raw  materials  and  semi¬ 
manufactures  recent  price  increases  (24  and  13  per  cent 
respectively)  were  much  larger  than  the  decreases  in  the 
corresponding  downward  period  ( 10  and  6  per  cent 
respectively).  However,  the  price  index  of  manufactures 
remained  comparatively  stable  both  in  the  downward  and 
in  the  upward  period.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  recent 
upward  trend  in  wholesale  prices  took  place  in  the  context 
of  an  increasing  volume  of  money  supply  which  had 
been  induced  mainly  by  the  government  budgetary 
deficit  and  the  extension  of  commercial  bank  credit. 

The  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  index  was  less  rapid — 
about  7  per  cent  in  the  recent  upward  phase.  In  view 
of  the  considerable  rise  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  food 
articles  and  industrial  raw  materials  and  the  growing 
pressure  on  cost  of  living,  the  government  took  several 
measures  to  check  this  pressure;  these  consisted  in  the 
banning  of  food  exports,  release  of  government  food 
stocks  to  the  market,  subsidized  sale  of  foodgrains  and 
liberalizing  imports  of  some  commodities,  and  more 
recently  restricting  commercial  banks’  advances  against 
stocks  of  paddy  and  rice.  Early  in  1958  a  long-term 
agreement  was  signed  with  Burma,  providing,  inter  alia, 
for  the  import  of  2  million  long  tons  of  rice  over  a 
period  of  five  years. 

In  Indonesia,  the  index  number  of  wholesale  prices 
for  import  and  export  products  rose  in  1955  by  about 
32  and  25  per  cent  respectively.  This  inflationary  trend 
was  reversed  or  at  least  considerably  slowed  down  during 
the  half-year  period  under  review.  Compared  to  the 
preceding  half-year  period  (second  and  third  quarters 
of  1955),  the  price  index  for  import  products  fell  by 
three  per  cent,  with  a  marked  fall  in  the  prices  of  textiles 
and  chemicals,  while  the  price  index  for  export  products 
rose  by  only  two  per  cent.  The  break  in  the  long 
continuing  speculative  price  spiral,  especially  prominent 
in  the  foreign  trade  sector,  was  due  largely  to  the  curbing 
of  speculative  imports  by  instituting  new  import  proce¬ 
dures  which  had  the  effect  of  increasing  greatly  the 
prepayments  of  importers  and  of  breaking  the  link 
between  export  earnings  and  import  permits;  liberalisa¬ 
tion  of  necessary  imports  also  played  a  part. 

However  a  much  less  marked  brake  was  applied 
to  the  inflationary  spiral  of  retail  prices,  especially  of 


food  articles,  due  largely  to  reduced  levels  of  food 
production  on  account  of  flood  damage,  to  transport  and 
procurement  problems  and  to  a  considerably  lower  1 
volume  of  rice  imports.  The  food  situation  was  some-  : 
what  relieved  in  the  period  under  review  by  a  substantial 
step-up  in  rice  imports,  and  the  increases  in  food  prices  ■ 
in  urban  areas  were  generally  less  than  in  the  country-  ' 
side  due  to  the  channelling  of  imports  of  rice  into  cities 
initially.  ' 

The  money  supply  which  rose  by  about  17  per  cent 
in  1955  was  sharply  curtailed  since  the  last  quarter  of 
1955,  due  largely  to  the  contractionary  impact  of  a 
large  increase  in  government  cash  holdings  resulting 
from  the  increased  prepayments  of  importers  under  the  * 
new  import  regulations  issued  in  September  1955.  How¬ 
ever,  there  was  a  sizeable  increase  in  the  domestic  private 
credits  of  banks  and  in  the  foreign  assets  of  the  Bank 
of  Indonesia,  thus  offsetting  to  some  extent  the  contrac¬ 
tionary  impact  of  the  government  sector. 

The  price  situation  in  Japan  continued  to  remain 
stable  in  the  period  under  review.  The  wholesale  price  ' 
index  (Tokyo)  in  1955  fell  by  two  per  cent  below  1954.  j 
However,  during  the  half-year  period  under  review,  it  1 
rose  by  one  per  cent  over  the  preceding  six  months,  ^ 
representing  the  combined  effect  of  an  increase  of  3  per 
cent  in  the  price  of  producer  goods  (with  a  9-per  cent 
rise  in  the  price  of  metals  and  machinery)  and  a  decrease 
of  two  per  cent  in  the  price  of  consumer  goods  (due 
mainly  to  a  fall  of  four  per  cent  in  the  price  of  edible 
farm  products).  Consumer  prices  remained  generally 
stable,  urban  consumer  prices  slightly  decreasing  and  , 
rural  consumer  prices  slightly  increasing.  The  effects 
of  the  export  boom,  which  was  especially  marked  since  . 
the  latter  half  of  1955,  appear  to  have  been  counteracted  | 
by  increased  domestic  production.  Agricultural  output.  | 
especially  rice  output,  rose  markedly  as  a  result  of  the 
bumper  harvest  and  industrial  production  expanded 
under  the  stimulus  of  productivity  increases  due  to  fuller 
utilization  of  capacity  as  well  as  attempts  at  moderniza¬ 
tion  and  rationalization.  Consumption  levels  in  urban 
areas  rose  significantly  as  real  wages,  which  were  gene¬ 
rally  lagging  behind  productivity  gains,  caught  up  with  ^ 
the  latter  in  the  period  under  review.  Though  the  farm 
parity  index  averaged  slightly  less  than  in  the  preceding  j 
period,  farm  household  income  rose  on  account  of  sub-  ; 
stantial  gains  in  agricultural  output.  Generally  urban  j 
and  rural  consumer  expenditure,  however,  did  not  expand 
as  much  as  income,  reflecting  a  comparative  rise  in  ) 
personal  savings  and  to  that  extent  a  lessened  pressure 
in  the  market  for  consumer  goods  and  services. 
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As  for  profit  margins  in  the  year  1955  as  a  whole, 
the  downward  trend  in  material  costs,  reinforced  by  a 
fall  in  money  wage  costs  per  unit  of  output  (due  to 
productivity  gains  surpassing  increases  in  money  wages), 
resulted  in  the  reduction  of  unit  price  costs  which 
exceeded  the  slight  fall  in  the  general  level  of  prices. 
In  the  period  under  review,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
material  costs  and  money  wages  went  up,  apparently 
reducing  profit  margins.  However  in  the  context  of 
overall  gains  in  production  and  sales,  profit  levels  must 
have  been  favourably  affected. 

Domestic  private  investment  activity  has  been 
considerably  accelerated  since  the  second  half  of  1955. 
New  orders  of  equipment  and  machinery,  both  overseas 
and  domestic,  rose  in  value  by  one  half  in  the  period 
under  review,  presaging  a  continuation  in  export  as  well 
as  home  investment  activity.  Under  pressure  of  export 
and  home  demand,  inventory  indices  for  manufactured 
goods  averaged  in  1955  about  7  per  cent  below  their 
1954  levels. 

In  the  foreign  sector,  the  boom  in  export  activity 
was  associated  with  a  relatively  lesser  expansion  in 
imports,  leading  to  a  favourable  turn  in  the  balance 
of  payments.  The  sizeable  increase  in  national  income 
and  product  did  not  therefore  lead  to  accelerated  volume 
of  imports,  as  had  been  usually  the  case  with  the 
Japanese  economy.  The  satisfactory  food  position  and 
a  more  favourable  pattern  of  domestic  production  and 
the  noticeable  lag  in  consumer  expenditures  from  incomes 
accounted  for  this  situation. 

The  expansionary  production  trends  of  1955-56  have 
been  accompanied  by  a  sizeable  increase  (about  16  per 
cent)  in  total  money  supply  of  the  country.  Between 

1954  and  1955  grow’th  in  money  supply  was  twice  as 
fast  as  the  growth  in  gross  national  product,  though  in 

1955  there  appeared  to  have  been  a  decrease  in  the 
velocity  of  circulation  of  bank  deposits.  The  ease  in  the 
monetary  situation  reflected  itself  in  a  reduction  in  the 
call  money  rate  (Tokyo)  by  21  per  cent  between  Decem¬ 
ber  1954  and  December  1955  and  by  as  much  as  35  per 
cent  between  end-September  1955  and  end-April  1956. 
The  principal  factor  in  the  increase  in  money  supply 
was  the  activation  of  the  foreign  sector  which  resulted 
in  a  favourable  balance  of  payments.  The  private  sector 
exerted  a  clear  contractionary  influence  via  a  relative 
shift  into  savings  and  time  deposits,  while  the  influence 
of  the  public  sector,  though  expansionary  on  balance, 
was  nonetheless  marked  by  measures  to  curb  the  growth 
in  active  money  supply. 


The  heavy  uptrend  of  prices  in  south  Korea  was 
checked  in  the  period  under  review.  The  index  of 
wholesale  price  (Seoul)  which  rose  by  about  81  per  cent 
between  1954  and  1955,  increased  by  only  4  per  cent 
between  the  half  yearly  period  under  review  and  the 
preceding  six  months.  Prices  of  foodgrains  and  textiles 
decreased  by  8  and  3  per  cent  respectively  while  those 
of  producer  goods — textile  raw  materials,  fertilizers  and 
building  materials — rose  significantly.  The  cost  of  living 
index  which  rose  by  68  per  cent  during  1955  remained 
stable  in  the  period  under  review.  The  price  of  food 
items  in  the  cost  of  living  index,  which  increased  by 
78  per  cent  in  1955,  actually  fell  by  7  per  cent 
in  the  present  period.  The  uptrend  in  the  cost  of  living 
index  has  been  restrained  by  heavy  importation  of  food, 
textiles  and  other  important  consumer  goods,  the  import 
value  of  which  almost  doubled  between  1954  and 
1955. 

Total  money  supply  rose  by  61  per  cent  in  1955 
and  in  the  period  under  review  the  growth  in  money 
supply  slackened  to  20  per  cent  as  a  result  of  a  reduced 
rate  of  expansion  in  commercial  bank  credit,  reduction 
in  foreign  exchange  assets  and  rise  in  government  cash 
balance. 

The  price  situation  in  Malaya  remained  compara¬ 
tively  stable  in  the  period  under  review.  The  cost  of 
living  index  (Federation  of  Malaya)  which  tended  to 
move  downward  in  1955,  rose  by  one  per  cent  over  the 
level  in  the  preceding  six  months.  The  food  index 
exhibited  a  similar  trend.  The  Singapore  retail  price 
index  (lower  income  group),  which  fell  by  two  per  cent 
in  1955,  rose  in  the  half-year  period  under  review  by 
one  per  cent  over  the  level  in  the  preceding  six  months. 
The  slightly  upward  pressure  on  prices  was  due  to  the 
prosperity  of  rubber  and  tin  exports  in  1955;  the 
increased  export  earnings  from  rubber  were  in  part 
mopped  up  by  increased  revenues  of  the  government 
through  enhanced  export  duties,  in  part  by  the  rise  in 
profits.  The  restraint  on  wage  incomes  checked  effective 
consumer  demand. 

Money  supply  rose  by  15  per  cent  in  1955,  and  in 
the  last  quarter  by  about  5  per  cent.  Loans  and 
advances  of  commercial  banks,  which  rose  by  over  28 
per  cent  in  1955,  increased  by  9  per  cent  during  the 
half-year  period  under  review. 

The  downward  trend  in  the  price  situation  of  the 
Philippines  has  been  arrested  if  not  reversed  since  the 
last  quarter  of  1955.  During  the  half-year  period  under 
review  wholesale  prices  averaged  about  one  per  cent 
above  the  level  in  the  preceding  six  months,  chiefly  due 
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to  a  4-per  cent  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities  belonging 
to  the  import  group,  while  the  cost  of  living  index 
averaged  during  the  half  year  period  under  review  at  a 
level  two  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  preceding 
period,  chiefly  due  to  a  rise  of  3  per  cent  in  the  price 
of  food  items.  The  deterioration  in  the  terms  of  trade 
since  1954,  due  to  the  unfavourable  export  prices,  became 
more  acute  in  the  period  under  review.  The  unfavour¬ 
able  balance  of  payments  situation  had  led  to  some 
restriction  of  imports,  though  food  and  textile  imports 
were  maintained  at  a  favourable  rate.  In  view  of  a 
modest  increase  in  rice  production  and  a  continuing 
growth  in  industrial  production,  the  consumer  supply 
situation  was  somewhat  relieved.  Both  employment  and 
wages  in  the  non-agricultural  sector  made  some  advances, 
as  also  the  average  volume  of  sales  of  leading  business 
establishments.  Money  supply  rose  by  about  7  per  cent 
in  1955  as  the  contractionary  effect  of  the  unfavourable 
balance  of  payments  position  was  more  than  counteracted 
by  the  renewed  activity  in  government  borrowing 
operations. 

Price  movements  in  Pakistan  which  tended  to  be 
downward  in  the  year  1955  became  firm  during  the 
period  under  review.  In  East  Pakistan,  the  acute  food 
shortage  drove  up  the  cost  of  living  in  the  period  under 
review  by  17  per  cent  over  the  average  level  in  the 
preceding  six  months  and  the  food  component  went  up 
by  23  per  cent  between  the  same  periods.  The  generally 
lower  volume  of  agricultural  production  in  1955  was 
to  some  extent  offset  by  the  buoyancy  in  the  export  sector 
which  helped  to  finance  a  greater  volume  of  imports; 
aid  shipments  also  relieved  the  domestic  supply  situation 
of  both  consumer  and  producer  goods.  Money  supply, 
which  rose  by  16  per  cent  in  1955,  increased  by  14 
per  cent  in  the  half-year  period  under  review,  reflecting 
expansion  in  bank  credit,  a  sharp  increase  in  the  level 


of  government  borrowing  from  the  State  Bank  of  Pakistan 
to  sustain  an  increasing  tempo  of  government  develop¬ 
mental  expenditure,  and  especially  in  the  period  under 
review  the  highly  favourable  balance  of  payments  on 
current  account  due  to  the  buoyancy  of  the  export  sector. 

The  marked  upward  trend  in  the  price  situation  of 
Thailand  in  1955  was  to  some  extent  curbed  during 
the  period  under  review.  The  liberalization  of  import 
restrictions  in  the  third  quarter  of  1955  and  the  abundant 
rice  harvest  in  the  current  season  were  the  main  con¬ 
tributory  factors.  In  the  last  quarter  of  1955  when 
the  new  harvest  had  not  yet  come  into  the  market  and 
when  the  rice  export  trade  was  somewhat  stimulated,  the 
price  trend  was  upward;  the  situation  however  eased 
off  since  early  1956.  The  rate  of  increase  in  money 
supply,  which  came  to  14  per  cent  during  1955,  slackened 
during  the  period  under  review  chiefly  because  of 
reduced  government  deficits. 

In  south  Viet-Nam,  prices  continued  to  advance  in 
1955  and  in  the  period  under  review.  The  index  of 
wholesale  prices,  which  rose  by  about  11  per  cent  in 
1955,  was,  in  the  half-year  period  under  review,  9  per 
cent  higher  than  in  the  preceding  six  months.  While 
the  price  level  of  imported  products  remained  stable, 
that  of  local  products,  especially  food,  rose  steeply  in 
1955  and  in  the  period  under  review.  The  cost  of  living 
index,  especially  the  index  for  its  food  component, 
experienced  a  similar  sharp  increase  in  1955.  The 
decreased  food  production  in  1955,  coupled  with  a 
considerably  reduced  volume  of  food  imports,  was  only 
partly  offset  by  the  very  sharp  decline  in  rice  exports. 
Money  supply  substantially  increased  during  the  period 
under  review,  reflecting  pressures  from  budgetary  deficits 
and  military  expenditures. 
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UNITS  AND  SYMBOLS  EMPLOYED 


Unless  otherwise  stated  “tons”  relate  to  metric  tons,  and  “dollars”  relate  to  United  States  dollars. 


The  following  symbols  have  been  used  throughout: 


•  =  average  of  six  to  eleven  months, 
t  =  12  months  beginning  April  of  the  year  stated, 
t  =  12  months  ending  September  of  the  year  stated. 
0  =:  12  months  ending  June  of  the  year  stated. 

I,  II,  III,  and  IV  for  quartei’S  of  years. 


Mn  =  million. 

. .  =  not  available. 

—  =  nil  or  negligible, 
r  =  revised  figures  from  this  issue. 
Figures  in  italics  are  provisional. 


The  following  symbols  are  used  to  represent  the  abbreviations  of  national  currencies  in  Asia  and  the 
Far  East: 


H.  =  Hwan  (Republic  of  Korea,  one  Hwan  is  equivalent  to  100  Won) 

HK$  =  Hong  Kong  dollar 

K.  =  Kyat  (Burma) 

Kp  =  Kip  (Laos) 

MS  =  Malayan  dollar  (Federation  of  Malaya,  Singapore,  North  Borneo,  Brunei  and  Sarawak) 
NTS  =  New  Taiwan  yuan  or  dollar 
P.  =  Peso  (the  Philippines) 

Ri.  =  Riel  (Cambodia) 

Rp.  =  Rupiah  (Indonesia) 

Rs.  =  Rupees  (Ceylon,  India  and  Pakistan) 

Y.  =  Yen  (Japan) 

Pr.  =  Piastre  (Viet-Nam) 

The  term  Malaya  includes  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  the  Colony  of  Singapore. 


SOURCES 

To  ensure  comparability,  data  compiled  or  published  by  the  United  Nations  Statistical  Office  have  been 
incorporated  wherever  feasible;  material  supplied  by  governments,  publications  of  governments,  of  the  United 
Nations  specialized  agencies  and  of  international  commodity  study  groups  have  been  used  as  additional  sources. 


SPECIAL 


BURMA  (K.) 


Goods  and  services  . 

278 

154 

17 

50 

Exports,^  i.o.b. 

1,256 

1,133 

1,183 

1.088 

Imports.^  c.i.i. 

-914 

—  846 

-969 

-882 

Transportation  and 
insurance  .... 

—  15 

-  12 

-  2 

-  5 

Government,  n.i.e.  . 

—  42 

—  112 

—  173 

-129 

Other . 

—  8 

-  9 

—  23 

—  22 

Private  donations  . 

—  42 

-  40 

—  33 

—  25 

Private  capital  .... 

—  31 

—  8 

—  5 

1 

21 

Oiiicial  donations  . 

35 

21 

8 

1 

j 

Official  and  bank  capital 

—  220 

—  77 

216 

23 

Long-term  capital: 

Gold  and  U.S.  dollar 
subscriptions  to  IMF 
and  IBRD 

_ 

Other*’ . 

— 

— 

—  168 

-  76 

Short-term  capital: 

Liabilities  .... 

—  18 

—  2 

—  9 

—  14 

Sterling  balances  . 

—  162 

—  46 

426 

77 

U.S.  dollar  balances  . 

-  39 

—  28 

—  30 

42 

Other  foreign  assets  . 

—  2 

—  1 

—  2 

—  7 

Monetary  gold 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Net  errors  and  omissions  . 

—  20 

—  50 

-203 

-  69 

CEYLON  (Rs.) 


CHINA  (Taiwan  only,  $) 


I 


Goods  and  services 
Exports,  l.od}. 

Imports,  c.iJ . 

Non-monetary  gold 
movement  .... 
Transportation  and 
insurance  .... 
Investment  income  . 
Government,  n.i.e.  . 

Other . 

Private  donations  . 

Private  capital  .... 
Oliicial  donations  . 
Oiiicial  and  bonk  capital 
Long-term  capital: 

Loans;  drawings  . 
Loans:  repayments 
Portfolio  securities 

Other . 

Short-term  capital: 
Liabilities  .  .  .  . 

Foreign  assets 
Monetary  gold 
Net  errors  and  omissions  . 


—  96.0  !  —  80.9 

—  131.6 

-  71 .5 

119.5  128.6 

95.9 

127.1 

—  204.8  —192.9 

—  205.0 

-184.7 

1.9  1.6 

1.3 

0.5 

-  1.0  -  6.4 

-  5.9 

—  2.0 

—  0.3  -  0.2 

—  0.2 

—  0.1 

—  7.8  -  8.3 

-  13.9 

-  6.8 

—  3.5  —  3.3 

—  3.8 

-  5.5 

1.7  2.4 

— 

1.3 

0.6  9.9 

10.7 

1.7 

94.6  84.7 

88.4 

90.4 

—  3.1  —  14.3 

32.8 

—  24.7 

—  5.5 

2.0 

0.7 

-  1.2  —  3.2 

-  3.5 

-  1.0 

_  ,  _ 

1.0 

3.9 

—  0.5  0.5 

9.7 

—  3.4 

0.5  i  —  15.5 

24.9 

-  23.7 

-  1.9  —  1.6 

—  1.3 

—  1.2 

1  0.2  —  1.8 

-  0.3 

2.8 

1 

Goods  and  services 
Exports,  i.o.b. 

Imports,  C.iJ . 

Transportation  and 
insurance  .... 
Investment  income  . 

Other . 

Private  donations  . 

Private  capital  .... 
Oiiicial  donations  . 

Oiiicial  and  bank  capital 
Long-term  capital: 
Portfolio  security 
holdings  .... 
U.K.  loan  repayment  . 
IBRD  Subscriptions 
and  loans 

Government  borrowing 

in  U.K . 

Short-term  capital: 
Liabilities  .... 
Foreign  assets  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  Central 

Bank . 

Foreign  assets  of  com¬ 
mercial  banks  . 
Monetary  gold 
Net  errors  and  omissions  . 


Goods  and  services  . 
Exports,  i.o.b. 

Imports,  C.iJ . 

Transportation  and 
insurance  .... 
Investment  income  . 
Government,  n.i.e.  . 

Other . 

Private  donations  . 

Private  capital  .... 
Oiiicial  donations  . 

Oiiicial  and  bank  capital 
Long-term  capital: 

U.S.  food  loan  .  .  ; 

IBRD  loans  ...  I 

Other . I 

Short-term  capital;  ! 

Use  of  IMF  resources 
Other  liabilities 
Foreign  assets^ 

Monetary  gold 
Net  errors  and  omissions  . 


—  342 

—  103 

349 

400 

1,410 

1,495 

1,724 

1,963' 

—  1,707 

-1,622 

—  1,384 

-1,431' 

39 

94 

78 

-  45 

—  45 

-  39 

—  47 

-  61 

—  39 

—  32 

—  22 

-  26 

-104 

—  58 

—  67 

-  73 

25 

—  37 

—  49 

-  56 

— 

3 

24 

1 

372 

198 

—  228 

-275 

—  8 

264 

-  32 

-  12 

2 

1 

29 

2 

— 

5 

9 

— 

— 

67 

- 

23 

-  26 

-  5 

-  2 

265 

-  31 

—  269 

-184 

90 

—  10 

—  23 

-  88 

49 

—  3 

—  29, 

8 

INDIA  (Rs.) 

—  558 

100 

—  248 

-162 

INDONESIA  ($) 


JAPAN  ($) 


Goods  and  services 
Exports,  i.o.b. 

Imports,  C.iJ . 

Investment  income  . 
Transportation  and 
insurance  .... 
Non- trade  transactions  of 
oil  companies  . 

Other . 

Private  donations  . 

Private  capital  .... 
Official  donations  . 

Oiiicial  and  bank  capital 
Long-term  capital: 

Gold  and  U.S.  dollar 
subscriptions  to  IMF 
and  IBRD 
Loans  received 

Other . 

Short-term  capital; 

Use  of  IMF  resources 
U.S.  dollar  assets,  net 
Other  foreign  assets, 

net . 

Monetary  gold 
Net  errors  and  omissions  . 


5  I  —  13 
2  1 
42  ;  —  82 


18  — 

4  -15 


Goods  and  services 
Exports,  i.o.b.f  . 

Imports,  c.i.i . 

Transportation  and 
insurance  .... 
Government,  n.i.e.^  . 
Other  (net)  .... 

Private  donations  . 

Private  capital  .... 
Oiiicial  donations  . 
Oiiicial  and  bank  capital 

Long-term  capital: 

Gold  and  U.S.  dollar 
subscriptions  to  IMF 
and  IBRD 

Other . 

Short-term  capital: 

Use  of  IMF  resources 
Other  liabilities 
Sterling  balances  . 
U.S.  dollar  balances  . 
Other  foreign  assets  . 
Monetary  gold 

Net  errors  and  omissions  . 
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~  f  SPECIAL  TABLES 

63'  '  A.  INTERNATIONAL  TRANSACTIONS  (Coned.) 

Millions 


45  ) 

61  ' 
26 

1952 

1953 

1 

1954 

1955 

73 

56 

KOREA  (South,  $) 

1 

275 

Goods  and  services 

—  92.7 

—  256.0 

—  177.7 

—278.8 

Exports^* . 

27.7 

39.6 

24.2 

17.6 

12 

2 

Imports*’ . 

Non-monetary  gold 

—  213.4 

—  347.1 

-241.2 

—327.9 

movement  .... 
Transportation  and 

0.1 

0.1 

0.9 

0.1 

insurance  .... 

-  1.3 

—  2.0 

—  0.2 

0.3 

9 

Investment  income  . 

0.2 

0.5 

1.4 

1.6 

Government,  n.i.e..  . 

91.9 

53.8 

37.2 

31.0 

Other . 

2.0 

—  0.9 

— 

—  1.5 

2 

Private  donations  . 

3.3 

0.1 

4.0 

15.5 

Private  capital  .... 

Ofiicial  donations  . 

159.7 

170.3 

144.9 

253.1 

-184 

88 

Oflicial  and  bank  capital 
Long-term  capital: 

Gold  and  US  dollar 
subscriptions  to  IMF 

—  70.4 

85.7 

29.1 

9.4 

8 

j  and  IBRD  .  .  . 

1  Short-term  capital: 

— 

— 

— 

-  5.6 

— 

Liabilities  .... 

4.2 

20.2 

22.6 

-  0.2 

1  Other . 

-  74.5 

65.6 

7.4 

14.2 

'  Monetary  gold 

-  0.1 

—  0.1 

—  0.9 

1.1 

-162 

6,532 

7,119 

1  Net  errors  and  omissions  . 

0.1 

—  0.1 

-  0.3 

0.8 

1  PHILIPPINES  (P.) 

283 

j 

-  39 

Goods  and  services  .  .  | 

—  106 

—  103 

—  163 

—  331 

126  ' 

Exports,  f.o.b.  ... 

670 

772 

783 

769 

55  . 
350  1 

Imports,  c.ii . 

Transportation  and 

—  862 

—968 

—975 

—  1,102 

insurance  .... 

-102 

—  95 

—  115 

—  133 

—  190 

Investment  income  . 

—  37'' 

—  110 

—  113 

—  134 

245'*  j 

Govenment,  n.i.e.  . 

232 

270 

239 

246 

-369  i 

Other . 

—  7 

28 

18 

23 

Private  donations  ... 

30 

6 

7 

16 

22 

95 

Private  capital  .... 

44i 

102 

88 

119 

Official  donations  . 

52 

38 

41 

26 

Official  and  bank  capital 

—  20 

14 

15 

136 

-193  ; 

Long-term  capital 

—  16 

—  4 

—  34 

82 

-112 

Short-term  capital: 

-181 

Use  of  IMF  resources 

— 

— 

— 

20 

— 

Other  liabilities  . 

—  4 

1 

—  3 

10 

J26 

Foreign  assets 

5 

18 

52 

36 

Monetary  gold 

—  5 

—  1 

— 

—  12 

Net  errors  and  omissions  . 

_ 

—  57 

12 

34 

186 

2,007 

VIET-NAM"' 

(Pr.) 

-2.081 

-157 

Goods  and  services 

-- 

-7,431 

510 

Exports,  f.o.b.  .  .  . 

2,056 

-  92 

30 

Imports,  c.i.f . 

Transportation  and 

-9,673 

insurance  .... 

.. 

-  181 

85 

i  Investment  income  . 

—  120 

gt 

Government,  n.i.e.  . 

1,941 

Other . 

—  1,455 

-292 

Private  donations  . 

—  79 

Private  capital  .... 

—  299 

Official  donations  . 

9,199 

Official  and  bank  capital 

-1,506 

3 

Short-term  capital: 

)  Franc  balances 

—  985 

-  62 
93 
61 

US  dollar  balances  . 

—  2,297 

Sterling  balances  . 

—  37 

Other  foreign  assets  . 

1,813 

-221 

Net  enors  and  omissions  . 

115 

-  47 

'  -  2  : 


1952 


1953  !  1954 


1955 


PAKISTAN  (Rs.) 


Goods  and  services  . 

—802  1 

—  165 

—  209 

60 

Exports,  f.o.b.  ...  1 

1,672  i 

1,358 

1,120 

1,514 

Imports,  private®  .  .  j 

—  1,696  ; 

—  718 

—  742 

—  658 

Transportation  and  | 

i 

insurance  .... 

—  188 

—  78 

—  80 

-  58 

Government,  n.i.e.’  .  .  1 

—  595  1 

—  725 

—471 

—677 

Other . 

6  i 

—  2 

—  37 

—  61 

Private  donations  ... 

—  25  1 

-  33 

—  32 

—  26 

Private  capital  .... 

—  38  ; 

—  9 

33 

—  3 

Ofiicial  donations  ... 

4  i 

276 

39 

266 

Ofiicial  and  bank  capital 

874  ' 

—  67 

168 

—298 

Long-term  capital: 

1 

Loans  received 

19  ' 

44 

60 

38 

Official  repayments  . 

— 

— 

—  8 

U.K.  securities  . 

276 

-  2 

42 

—  19 

Short-term  capital: 

Liabilities  .... 

3 

—  5 

29 

—  94 

Sterling  balances  . 

615 

—  86 

14 

—  178 

U.S.  dollar  balances  . 

1 

5 

2 

2 

Other  foreign  assets  . 

—  3 

—  22 

21 

-  5 

Monetary  gold 

—  37 

— 

— 

—  33 

Net  errors  and  omissions  . 

—  14 

—  2 

— 

— 

THAILAND 

($) 

Goods  and  services  . 

—  16.9 

—  60.0 

—  61.8 

—  16.0 

Exports,  f.o.b. 

329.4 

322.6 

283.4 

335.1 

Imports,  c.i.f . 

—  304.4 

—  336.3 

!  —311.7 

-321.7^ 

Non-monetary  gold 

i 

movement  .... 

—  29.4 

—  25.7 

;  —16.9 

—  10.7 

Government,  n.i.e.  . 

—  1.6 

—  2.3 

1  —  2.8 

—  2.8 

Other . 

—  10.9 

—  18.3 

1  —13.8 

—  15.9 

Private  donations  . 

—  .1 

-  4.4 

!  -  7.1 

—  8.1 

Private  capital  .... 

Official  donations  . 

io 

4.5 

^4 

14.0 

Official  and  bank  capital 

29.6 

52.7 

24.0 

—  11.4 

Long-term  capital: 

Assets,  Bank  of 

Thailand 

52.3 

5.2 

3.1 

0.2 

Leans  received 

8.9 

8.2 

1.8 

16.6 

Official  repayments  . 

-  1.6 

-  1.5 

-  1.0 

—  1.8 

Short-term  capital: 

1 

! 

Liabilities  .... 

—  2.6 

1.9 

2.4 

Sterling  balances  . 

43.7 

34.3 

—23.9 

-22.3 

U.S.  dollar  balances  . 

—  79.9 

15.1 

40.5 

-15.0 

Other  foreign  assets  . 

6.7 

;  —  6.0 

0.8 

7.9 

Monetary  gold 

-  .5 

— 

0.8 

0.6 

Net  errors  and  omissions  . 

-15.6 

7.2 

38.5 

21.5 

Sources:  IMF,  except  for  south  Korea  and  Viet-Nam,  for  which  the 
respective  Central  banks  are  used  as  sources. 

GENERAL  NOTES:  (1)  No  sigrn  indicates  credit,  minus  sign  indicates 
debit.  For  foreign  balances  or  foreign  assets  under  short-term 
official  and  bank  capital:  no  sign  indicates  decrease,  minus  sign 
indicates  increase.  (2)  Statistics  on  goods  and  services  except 
merchandise  imports  and  exports  are  on  a  net  basis. 

a.  1952-1954  figures  based  on  trade  returns;  1955  on  exchange  control 
record. 

b.  Including  debt  repayments,  1954:  K.135.2  million;  1955:  K.75.2 

million. 

c.  Partly  f.o.b.  and  partly  c.i.f. 

d.  Relating  to  first  nine  months  only. 

e.  Including  Reserve  Bank’s  holdings  of  long-term  securities. 

f.  Goods  purchased  by  UN  forces  under  the  special  procurement  pro¬ 
gramme  are  included  in  "Government,  n.i.e.” 

g.  Covering  receipts  of  $12.7  million  and  reparation  payments  of 

$21.8  million. 

h.  Data  based  mainly  on  the  exchange  record;  exports  mostly  f.o.b.; 
imports,  mostly  c.i.f.,  include  relief  supplies  from  private  agencies 
in  1955  and  goods  received  under  various  foreign  aid  programmes. 

i.  Including  government  imports. 

j.  Excluding  indistributed  profits. 

k.  Adjusted  figure  excluding  military  equipment  under  foreign  aid. 

m.  Most  figures  are  estimates  based  on  incomplete  material.  Transac¬ 

tions  with  Cambodia  and  Laos  were  recorded  only  after  30  Sep¬ 
tember  1955.  Some  transactions  outside  the  exchange  control  are 
not  registered. 
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PRODUCTION  1.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  PRODUCTION 

1953=100^ 


j 

IWeight 

i 

^ - 

1948® 

- ^ - 

1952  1953 

— 

1954 

1955 

_ 

1  9 

5  5 

1 

9  5  6 

I 

II 

in 

IV 

I 

j 

Apr  '  May 

CHINA  (Taiwan  only) 

i 

— 

— 

; 

Industrial  production*’  .... 

100.0 

32 

77  !  100 

105 

115 

||117 

126 

131 

135 

129 

133 

Mining  and  Quarrying  .  .  . 

3.7 

83 

114  100 

115 

130 

134 

146 

98 

141 

126 

191  1  .. 

Cool . 

1.8 

69 

96  100 

88 

99 

86 

104 

94 

111 

100 

101  1  .. 

Monulacturing*’ . 

87.7 

30 

75  100 

104 

114 

11117 

126 

133 

135 

129 

134  '  .. 

Food** . 

29.1 

32 

66  100 

81 

95 

11106 

146 

156 

114 

116 

133  i  .. 

Textiles . 

14.6 

10 

57  100 

121 

120 

105 

125 

125 

125 

107 

Ill  i  .. 

Chemicals . 

8.1 

39 

92  100 

114 

122 

123 

107 

124 

132 

115 

142  1  .. 

Public  utilities . 

8.6 

47 

94  100 

112 

119 

113 

112 

122 

128 

130 

130  1  .. 

Electricity . 

3.8 

54 

91  100 

115 

126 

118 

115 

131 

138 

141 

143  j  .. 

INDIA 

• 

Industrial  production  .... 

100.0 

98  100 

107 

115 

116 

121 

122 

119 

123 

129 

Mining . 

7.2 

101  100 

103 

107 

111 

107 

104 

107 

112 

109  109 

Manuiacturing . 

90.7 

j 

Food . 

11.8 

106  1  100 

96 

115 

118 

176 

166 

134 

119 

157 

Textiles . 

48.0 

97  ^  100 

103 

106 

106 

104 

106 

107 

112 

118 

Rubber  products  .... 

3.4 

92  1  100 

117 

129 

132 

132 

129 

122 

137 

138 

Chemicals . 

4.2 

91  100 

108 

122 

121 

114 

124 

130 

128 

122  1  .. 

Non-metallic  mineral 

J 

products® . 

3.3 

93  1  100 

115 

124 

119 

119 

119 

133 

137 

134  1  .. 

Basic  metal  industries 

8.0 

106  1  100 

121 

119 

132 

118 

117 

119 

123 

122  ,  .. 

Non-electrical  machinery  . 

0.3 

105  1  100 

153 

205 

187 

19G 

204 

222 

233 

252  i  .. 

Electrical  machinery  . 

1.5 

91  :  100 

112 

138 

133 

134 

133 

143 

167 

169  ' 

Transport  equipment  . 

2.9 

101  100 

113 

171 

154 

168 

171 

188 

209 

204  218 

Electricity . 

2.1 

92  100 

112 

116 

122 

127 

123 

133 

139 

143  1  .. 

INDONESIA 

1 

Export  products 

i 

1 

General** . 

63 

97  :  100 

108 

108 

1 

Estate . 

60 

93  100 

100 

97 

Peasantry . 

66 

118  i  100 

123 

117 

Mining . 

64 

88  1  100 

105 

111 

.. 

Estate  products  ol  7  items  . 

61 

97  100 

■ 

99 

97 

94 

93 

. . 

JAPAN 

1 

; 

Industrial  production  .... 

100.0 

38 

i82  1  100 

107 

116 

108 

114 

118 

124 

123 

136  137 

Manuiacturing  and  mining 

95.7 

35 

82  100 

107 

116 

108 

114 

119 

124 

123 

136  1  137 

Mining . 

12.9 

65 

93  100 

95 

96 

94 

92 

95 

104 

97 

103  '  107 

Manufactures . 

82.8 

33 

80  100 

108 

119 

107 

115 

120 

126 

126 

140  140 

Non-durable . 

47.8 

27 

79  1  100 

112 

128 

119 

126 

132 

133 

132 

146  147 

Textiles . 

17.1 

29 

87  i  100 

107 

112 

107 

no 

115 

117 

116 

125  125 

Chemicals . 

16.7 

24 

|78  '  100 

123 

147 

134 

147 

154 

153 

156 

180  1  181 

Durable . 

35.0 

36 

|82  ,  100 

102 

106 

95 

104 

106 

115 

117 

131  ,  130 

Metals . 

12.9 

22 

|84  100 

105 

119 

111 

119 

119 

128 

130 

144  145 

Machinery  and  transport 

1  • 

equipment . 

14.6 

40 

|77  1  100 

97 

94 

79 

90 

93 

103 

106 

121  1  118 

Public  utilities . 

4.3 

62 

||91  1  100 

107 

115 

114 

114 

108 

125 

131 

135  j 

PHILIPPINES 

i 

Manuiacturing . 

100.0 

.  . 

88  100 

112 

124 

115 

122 

125 

132 

Non-durable  manufactures  . 

69.7 

90  100 

106 

118 

110 

113 

121 

130 

..1 

Tobacco  products  .  .  .  .  i 

16.2 

87  100 

123 

148 

130 

137 

152 

171 

Textiles . 

8.5, 

104  100 

97 

78 

90 

73 

70 

80  1 

.. 

Footwear  and  wearing  apparel ' 

7.5  1 

86  ICO 

105 

111 

116 

112 

106 

no 

Chemicals . 

19.4 

.. 

90  100 

106 

123 

116 

120 

125 

132 

Durable  manufactures 

30.3 

85  100 

125 

134 

126 

142 

134 

136 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products  , 

1 

(including  cement)  .  .  .  • 

36.1 

92  100 

98 

95 

74 

91 

111 

105  1 

..1 

Metal  products . 

6.0 

.. 

66  100 

112 

146 

131 

139 

157 

157 

Electrical  appliances  .  . 

4.6 

105  100 

113 

153 

141 

151 

164 

158 

** 

.. 

-  - - - 

a.  Original  base:  China,  1948;  Indi 
1934-36  for  1948,  19S0  since  1952; 

b.  SuKar  production  is  excluded  from 
but  included  in  the  annual  index. 


a,  1951;  Indonesia,  1938;  Japan, 
Philippines,  1952. 

the  monthly  and  quarterly  index 
Weights  relate  to  annual  index. 


c.  Manufactures  of  non-metallic 
petroleum  and  coal. 

d.  18  products,  including  forest 

e.  In  Indonesia,  figures  relate  t< 


mineral  products  except  products  of 

products  (jungle  wood  and  rattan). 

)  1949. 


2.  PRODUCTION  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 
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PRODUCTION 

Thousand  tons 


1948 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1  9 

5  5 

1 

1 

9  5  6 

1 

n 

m 

IV  ' 

I 

1  i 

Apr 

May 

natural  rubber* 

Cambodia . 

1 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

1.9 

2.0 

2.3 

1.4 

1 

t 

1.9 

2.5 

3.5  ' 

1.7  1 

1.8 

Ceylon . 

4.3 

8.0 

8.2 

8.3 

8.0 

7.9 

6.4 

6.2 

8.8 

10.4  1 

6.4  1 

6.8 

7.3 

India . 

1.3 

1.3 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.9 

1.2 

1.8 

1.9 

2.7 

1.5  1 

1.9 

2.0 

Indonesia . 

27.0 

36.6 

63.5 

58.8 

62.5 

62.1 

53.8 

57.7 

61.8 

75.2  1 

42.1  1 

67.2 

57.3 

Malaya . 

30.4 

59.1 

49.5 

48.6 

49.5 

54.1 

53.7 

49.1 

56.4 

57.3 

54.7  1 

49.2 

43.9 

Sarawak . 

1.5 

3.4 

2.7 

2.0 

2.0 

3.3 

2.2 

4.2 

3.5 

3.4  : 

3.7  ^ 

4.4 

3.1 

Viet-Nam . 

3.6 

2.3 

3.4 

4.2 

4.3 

4.5 

2.7 

3.8 

5.0 

6.4  i 

3.3  i 

COAL 

China  (Taiwan  only)  .... 

183 

133 

191 

199 

176 

197 

171 

207 

187 

221  1 

199  ' 

202 

India . 

2,400** 

2,551 

3,074 

3,046 

3,113 

3,236 

3,287 

3,212 

3,201 

3,242  ! 

3,358  ; 

3,275 

3,369 

Indonesia . 

121 

45 

81 

75 

74 

68 

72 

62 

68 

69  1 

_ 1 

Japan . 

3,484 

2,810 

3,613 

3,878 

3,560 

3,535 

3,503 

3,375 

3,429 

3,835 

3,534  i 

3,783 

3,929 

Korea  (South) . 

19 

67 

48 

72 

74 

109 

88 

113 

104 

130  i 

148  ! 

150 

Malayab  (Federation)  .... 

40 

32 

27 

24 

19 

17 

18 

19 

17 

15  i 

17 

18 

Pakistan®  . 

.  • 

20 

51 

49 

47 

44 

62 

49 

30 

36  ; 

61 

IRON  OREd 

Hong  Kong  . 

11 

10 

8 

10 

11 

9 

9 

10 

1 

13 

9 

10 

India . 

232 

193 

332 

309 

333 

361 

389 

366 

306 

385 

388 

324 

345 

Japan® . 

51® 

47 

116 

128 

136 

126 

91 

127 

148 

139 

117 

127 

154 

Korea  (South) . 

— 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Malaya  (Federation)  .... 

137 

— 

89 

90 

103 

124 

56 

146 

190 

105 

119 

141 

Philippines . 

77 

18 

97 

101 

119 

119 

103 

137 

123 

no 

125 

TIN  CONCENTRATES  (tons) 

Burma . 

419 

97 

93 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

China . 

906 

406 

450 

525 

625 

700 

700 

700 

700 

700 

700 

700 

Indonesia . 

2,517 

2,592 

2,964 

2,864 

3,036 

2,825 

2,142 

3,022 

3,458 

2,679 

2,090 

2,059 

2,397 

Japan . 

10 

54 

62 

61 

76 

77 

70 

76 

80 

75 

75 

78 

Laos  &  Viet-Nam . 

135 

3 

12 

22 

9 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

20 

20 

Malaya  (Federation)  .... 

3,673 

3,794 

4,812 

4,763 

5,139 

5,186 

5,125 

5,105 

5,311 

5,201 

5,227 

5,375 

5,447 

Thailand . 

1,255 

359 

802 

885 

828 

933 

831 

843 

1,006 

1,046 

1,005 

925 

927 

PETROLEUM,  CRUDEf 

Brunei . 

59 

224 

423 

406 

402 

438 

395 

428 

459 

469 

Burma . 

84 

4 

10 

12 

15 

17 

16 

16 

15 

20 

is 

Indonesia . 

616 

361 

710 

852 

898 

983 

966 

966 

1,008 

991 

.. 

Japan . 

29 

13 

26 

25 

25 

27 

26 

26 

27 

27 

26 

26 

27 

Pakistan . 

5 

18 

20 

22 

23 

22 

22 

24 

24 

24 

Sarawak . 

17 

4 

4 

4 

6 

5 

3 

5 

5 

5 

SALT 

China  (Taiwan  only)  .... 

30.5 

26.0 

13.5 

30.7 

35.1 

54.6 

47.6 

2.4 

35.6 

22.8 

84.7 

India . 

197.6 

239.1 

268.5 

229.9 

252.2 

197.2 

594.2 

153.1 

59.2 

234.3 

533.2 

785.3 

Indonesia . 

6.2 

29.7 

26.9 

22.3 

10.9 

Japan*^ . 

43.2 

24.3 

36.1 

38.4 

35.4 

4G.i 

28.8 

36.2 

62.0 

57.4 

39.7 

36.9 

50.6 

Korea . 

17.0 

16.1 

15.0 

29.5 

0.4 

48.5 

45.5 

23.6 

0.1 

5.4 

SUGARh 

China  (Taiwan  only)  .... 

■  • 

24.6 

52.0 

76.7 

53.5 

66.9 

179.2 

25.7 

62.7 

: 

184.9 

24.2 

India . 

91.0 

126.5 

109.3 

85.3 

135.0 

324.5 

99.1 

5.8 

117.6 

353.4 

253.4 

135.6 

Indonesia . 

38.4 

51.6 

59.9 

71.4 

_ 

69.7 

172.3 

27.1 

.. 

Pakistan . 

0.8* 

5.4 

7.3 

6.4 

8.0 

16.6 

6.7 

— 

8.9 

20.8 

.. 

Philippines . 

30.1 

81.4 

85.7 

111.1 

106.2 

217.5 

79.0 

TEA 

Ceylon . 

9.3 

11.3 

12.0 

13.0 

13.9 

14.4 

15.7 

15.7 

11.7 

14.4 

12.8 

22.6 

18.7 

China  (Taiwan  only)  .... 

0.9 

1.0 

1.4 

1.6 

1.1 

0.1 

2.2 

1.6 

0.6 

0.2 

2.0 

India . 

21.5 

23.2 

23.0 

24.1 

25.0 

3.8 

23.9 

43.0 

29.3 

3.5 

13.4 

24.8 

Indonesia . 

3.1 

3.1 

3.9 

3.6 

4.0 

3.7 

3.0 

3.7 

3.5 

3.9 

3.7 

Pakistan . 

2.2* 

2.0 

2.1 

2.1 

2.0 

0.1 

1.7 

3.4 

i  2.9 

0.2 

COTTON  YARN 

China  (Taiwan  only)  .... 

1.1 

1.6 

1.9 

2.1 

1.9 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

2.0 

2.0 

, 

i 

Hong  Kong  . 

.. 

2.5 

2.7 

3.3 

3.5 

3.2 

3.6 

3.5 

^  3.8 

3.8 

4.0 

4.1 

India . 

49.31“ 

55.0 

54.7 

56.8 

58.9 

62.1 

59.4 

59.6 

64.0 

64.9 

59.9 

59.4 

Japan . 

54.5 

10.4 

29.4 

34.5 

38.7 

34.9 

36.3 

36.2 

33.1 

33.9 

36.5 

40.0 

41.6 

Korea  (South) . 

0.5 

0.8 

1.1 

1.8 

2.2 

2.3 

2.1 

2.5 

2.0 

2.4 

2.4 

Pakistan . 

0.2 

0.8 

4.5 

7.3 

10.4 

9.1 

9.8 

10.6 

12.0 

COTTON  FABRICS  (Mn  metres) 

Ceylon  (Mn  sq.  metres)  .... 

0.6 

0.5 

0.7 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3 

0.7 

China  (Taiwan  only)  .... 

1  •• 

1.0 

7.1 

10.9 

13.7 

13.5 

11.2 

14.3 

14.6 

13.7 

10.9 

11.2 

India . 

,  325^1 

337 

350 

374 

382 

330 

386 

379 

395 

398 

384 

389 

Japan  (Mn  sq.  metres)  .... 

244 

64 

156 

19S 

222 

210 

210 

213 

207 

211 

219 

251 

247 

Korea  (South,  Mn.  sq.  metres)’'^ 

2.4 

4.2 

6.0 

8.0 

8.4 

8.8 

8.1 

8.6 

8.3 

'  9.8 

9.8 

Pakistan . 

6.7 

13.3 

19.2 

26.5 

34.5 

32.2 

31.0 

34.5 

40.4 

•• 

Philippines . 

i 

0.6 

0.5 

0.9 

1.5 

0.9 

1.0 

0.8 

0.6 

0.9 

1  1.6 

1.1 

JUTE  MANUFACTURES 

China  (Taiwan  only) 

(Gunny  Bag,  1,000  pcs)  . 

i 

!  .. 

228 

549 

701 

754 

643 

672 

720 

362 

819 

1 

I  915 

1,106 

i 

1 

India 

92.2 

80.6 

73.6 

78.6 

87.0 

86.2 

85.7 

85.6 

90.3 

1  95.2 

95.4 

'  103.3 

Pakistan . 

PAPER 

1.5t 

4.21: 

4.5 

7.5 

7.4 

7.4 

7.2 

1  8.1 

1  •• 

China  (Taiwan  only)  .... 

0.8 

,  2.0 

2.0 

2.5 

2.8 

2.5 

2.7 

2.8 

3.3 

!  3.4 

3.6 

India  . 

4.3 

7.7 

8.1 

8.7 

10.1 

9.9 

,  9.9 

10.3 

'  10.4 

'  9.9 

9.7 

I  10.5 

Japan' 

68.4 

21.8 

69.8 

91.7 

101.7 

183.6 

170.6 

182.0 

185.5 

196.4 

195.7 

203.3 

214.3 

Korea  (South) . 

•  • 

0.9 

0.8 

1.5 

1.7 

1.6 

1  1-7 

1.7 

1.6 

1.9 

1.7 

1  .. 
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PRODUCTION 


2.  PRODUCTION  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES  (Cont'd) 
Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


Thousand  tons 


1 

1 

1948 

1 

1 

1952 

1953 

1 

1  9 

5  5 

9  5  6 

19«j4 

I  1 

«  ! 

ni  1 

IV 

I  1 

Apr  1 

May 

VEGETABLE  OILS  i 

1 

China  (Taiwan  only):  Edible  Oil  . 

0.1  ! 

0.5 

0.8 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

0.8 

1.0 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

India;  Edible  Oil  (Vonospati)  . 

11.0  1 

16.2 

16.2 

19.5 

22.1 

19.8 

22.8 

23.4 

22.3 

24.8 

23.7 

23.7 

Japan:  Coconut  Oil . 

1.4t 

1.1  1 

1.3 

1.2 

1.6 

2.3 

2.2 

2.4 

2.4 

2.3 

1.6 

2.5 

2.2 

Others  . 

9.2% 

2.0  1 

5.0 

8.8 

9.0 

13.8 

11.2 

11.8 

14.5 

13.8 

14.4 

11.0 

13.6 

Malaya:  Coconut  Oil  .... 

7.7 

8.9 

8.0 

11.4 

10.9 

10.1 

9.9 

12.0 

11.6 

11.1 

Palm  Oil . 

Pakistan; 

3.8 

3.8 

4.2 

4.6 

4.8 

4.4 

4.7 

5.1 

5.0 

4.0 

4.2 

Vegetable  Oil  (Hydrogenated)  . 

— 

0.7 

0.9 

0.9 

1.2 

1.4 

1.2 

1.1 

1.3 

Philippines;  Coconut  Oil  . 

17.8® 

7.7 

12.1 

11.8 

12.2 

PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS^ 

China  (Taiwan  only,  1,000  Kl.)  . 

19.5 

23.6 

27.0 

37.0 

51.0 

43.5 

44.9 

57.0 

58.8 

62.7 

55.9 

Indonesia  . 

sio.i 

760.1 

808.2 

825.8 

863.9 

848.5 

873.4 

872.4 

860.3 

Japan  ('000  Kl.) . 

144.2 

14.8 

392.2 

505.6 

616.7 

717.8 

640.5 

674.4 

684.8 

871.7 

839.7 

906.i 

964.1 

Pakistan . 

0.7 

4.9 

5.4 

6.2 

6.3 

6.0 

6.7 

5.6 

6.8 

CEMENT 

Burma . 

4.9 

3.4 

3.5 

4.9 

4.9 

4.7 

5.0 

4.6 

5.3 

3.9 

Ceylon . 

5.1 

5.5 

7.0 

7.1 

7.2 

5.3 

7.9 

8.2 

7.7 

China  (Taiwan  only)  .... 

0.2 

19.6 

37.1 

43.3 

44.7 

49.2 

48.2 

50.4 

49.6 

48.3 

46.3 

46.8 

Hong  Kong  . 

4.4 

5.8 

5.3 

8.4 

9.7 

9.3 

9.8 

9.1 

10.1 

11.3 

12.2 

11.8 

India . 

iia.o'* 

131.0 

299.5 

320.0 

372.0 

372.6 

379.6 

341.6 

360.0 

409.2 

415.2 

401.3 

426.0 

Japan  . 

473.6 

154.9 

593.1 

730.7 

839.6 

879.7 

725.0 

928.5 

943.2 

922.0 

899.5 

1,181.0 

1,113.5 

Korea  (South) . 

1.9 

2.2 

3.7 

5.1 

4.7 

3.1 

6.5 

5.3 

4.1 

2.5 

3.8 

Malaya  (Federation)  .... 

2.7 

7.2 

9.1 

8.7 

9.0 

8.9 

9.6 

8.9 

Pakistan . 

27.4 

44.9 

50.5 

56.4 

57.6 

59.9 

57.4 

57.6 

55.6 

49.9 

Philippines . 

13.9 

10.0 

26.4 

26.5 

26.7 

34.1 

27.5 

35.9 

36.8 

36.3 

43.4 

Thailand . 

7.7t 

6.9 

20.7 

24.0 

31.9 

32.2 

28.5 

39.4 

31.3 

29.4 

32.5 

36.i 

39.3 

Viet-Nam . 

STEEL  (Ingots  &  metal  for  castings) 

22.2 

8.2 

18.7 

24.2 

21.3 

13.0 

.. 

China  (Taiwan  only)  .... 

0.6 

1.4 

2.5 

4.1 

4.7 

3.7 

4.3 

5.1 

6.1 

5.5 

5.3 

India . 

106.4 

133.6 

127.6 

143.4 

144.3 

150.6 

142.5 

141.0 

143.1 

153.6 

143.8 

142.7 

Japan  . 

142.8 

582.4 

638.5 

645.0 

784.0 

725.9 

793.2 

784.9 

831.9 

853.6 

902.7 

904.4 

Pakistan . 

TIN  METAL  (tons) 

0.2 

0.6 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

1.1 

0.9 

0.7 

1.0 

Malaya . 

CONSTRUCTION— NEW  BUILDING 
Ceylon:  Completed 

5,456 

4,209 

5.320 

5,284 

6,025 

5,980 

6,104 

5,900 

6,275 

5,643 

6,016 

6,335 

(Floor  area — 1,000  m2)k 

Residential . 

3.70 

6.27 

7.22 

6.72 

5.83 

4.70 

9.21 

7.14 

Non — residential . 

Hong  Kong:  Completed 

1.65 

2.29 

2.70 

2.02 

2.70 

1.47 

1.13 

2.79 

(Cost— 1,000  HK$) 

Residential . 

427 

396 

8,902 

2,786 

9,784 

10,249 

12,789 

8,983 

8,503 

7,387 

Industrial . 

148 

24 

862 

434 

1,179 

872 

983 

1,139 

625 

289 

Commercial . 

1 

89 

336 

442 

764 

95 

42 

218 

7 

9,500 

Others . 

30 

62 

1,845 

1,944 

2,543 

1,374 

1,519 

3,454 

1,576 

3,030 

Japan:  Started 

(Floor  area — 1,000  m2) 

Residential . 

1,921 

1,434 

!  1,421 

1,400 

1,454 

1,218 

1,537 

1,437 

1,622 

1,637 

1,759 

Non— residential . 

Philippines — Manila 

(Permits  issued.  Value — 1,000  P.) 

1,239 

1,381 

1  1,448 

i 

1,367 

1,328 

1,295 

1,457 

1,285 

1,278 

1,456 

1,569 

Residential . 

3,539 

1,662 

1  1.573 

850 

1,173 

1,344 

1,135 

Non — residential . 

2,370 

1,559 

1  2,339 

1,620 

1,843 

1,506 

1.821 

Thailand — Bangkok 

(Permits  issued — number) 

Residential . 

126 

251 

214 

244 

246 

244 

243 

244 

242 

Non — residential . 

ELECTRICITY  (Mn  kwh) 

41 

57 

72 

72 

69 

1  75 

63 

81 

46 

Cambodia . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Ceylon . 

3 

5 

11 

12 

14 

15 

14 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

14 

China  (Taiwan  only)  .... 

70 

118 

130 

150 

164 

155 

150 

171 

180 

183 

186 

53 

Hong  Kong  . 

13 

33 

36 

41 

47 

43 

i 

51 

49 

51 

52 

India . 

2ii^t 

381 

510 

558 

627 

707 

663 

I  704 

715 

739 

769 

781 

1  6,207 

Japan  . 

2,276 

2,985 

4,304 

1  4,642 

4,986 

5,291 

4,907 

!  5,405 

5,193 

1  5,659 

5,408 

5,897 

Korea  (South) . 

41 

53 

!  61 

75 

73 

77 

1  76 

74 

66 

73 

80 

Malaya"*  (Federation)  .... 

61 

'  64 

73 

79 

76 

I  78 

81 

82 

Pakistan . 

25 

34 

41 

51 

41 

i  50 

55 

1  57 

i 

PhUippines  (Manila)  .... 

i2 

1  30 

46 

1  52 

58 

65 

61 

1  64 

67 

i  63 

72 

71 

Singapore . 

4 

1 

18 

23 

27 

31 

29 

30 

31 

33 

.  . 

Thailand  (Bangkok)"  .... 

3t 

4 

7 

8 

13 

16 

15 

'  16 

17 

16 

1 

Viet-Nam . 

8 

!  8 

19 

25 

1 

17 

16 

1  16 

17 

17 

1 

1 

1 

Including  latex.  b.  Lignite.  c.  Including  lignite. 

Approximate  metal  content  of  ores  as  follows:  Hong  Kong,  45 
India,  65%;  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  66%  ;  Malaya,  60%. 
Including  iron  sand. 

Specific  gravity:  Brunei,  Burnva,  Pakistan  and  Sarawak,  0.84; 
Indonesia,  0.86;  Japan,  0.90. 

Production  in  government  licensed  plants  only. 

Annual  figures  relate  to  the  crop  year  except  Pakistan. 

Comprising  printing,  newsprint,  writing  and  drawing,  kraft  paper, 
other  wrapping,  tissue  and  others. 


j.  Comprising  gasoline,  diesel  oil,  kerosene  and  fuel  oil  for  China 
(Taiwan);  motor  spirit,  aviation  spirit,  kerosene,  heavy  oil,  wax 
and  paraffin,  asphalt  and  cutback  for  Indonesia;  gasoline,  diesel 
oil,  kerosene,  fuel  oil,  gas  oil,  lubricating  oil  and  others  for  Japan; 
motor  spirit  and  kerosene  for  Pakistan. 

k.  Excluding  particulars  of  buildings  under  building  schemes. 

m.  Including  electricity  purchased  from  Singapore. 

n.  Consumption  of  electricity;  Bangkok  Electric  Works  and  Sam  Sen 
Power  Station. 

p.  1936  for  Japan,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

q.  Former  British  Provinces  and  Indian  States. 

8.  1937.  t.  1939. 
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TRANSPORT 

VOLUME  OF  TRAFFIC:  RAILWAYS,  SEA-BORNE  SHIPPING  AND  CIVIL  AVIATION 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


I  I 

1938k  I  1948  I  1952  I  1953  I  1954  I  1955 


19  5  5 


railways* 

Passengei-ldlometrea  (Mn) 

Bunnat  . 

Cambodia . 

China  (Taiwan  only)  .  .  . 

Indiat . 

lapant . 

Korea  (South);]: . 

Faldstant . 

Philippines0 . 

Thailand . 

Viet-Nom . 

Freight  ton-kilometres  (Mn) 

Burmaf . 

Cambodia . 

Chinah  (Taiwan  only)  .  .  . 

Indiat . 

lapant . 

Korea  (South)]! . 

Malaya . 

Pakistan]; . 

Philippines0 . 

ThaUand  . 

Viet-Nam . 

INTEHNATIONAL  SEA-BORNE  SHIPP! 


Ceylon“  L  .  .  .  ' 

54 

63 

67 

U  .  .  . 

109 

141 

174 

China  (Taiwan  only)  L  .  .  . 

13 

78 

U  .  .  . 

22 

117 

Hong  Kong  L  .  .  . 

104 

128 

U  .  .  . 

236 

284 

Indonesia*^  L  .  .  . 

9i6 

432 

860 

U  .  .  . 

167 

160 

396 

Japan^  L  .  .  . 

1,092 

165 

421 

U  .  .  . 

2,771 

563 

1,978 

Korea  (South)  L  .  .  . 

3 

18 

U  .  .  . 

3 

39 

Pakistan];  L  .  .  . 

97 

U  .  .  . 

337 

Philippines  L  .  .  . 

257 

368 

U  .  .  . 

194 

215 

Singapore^  L  .  .  . 

224 

U  .  .  . 

441 

Thailand  (Bangkok)  L  .  .  . 

149 

U  .  .  . 

94 

Vlet-Nom  (Saigon)  L  .  .  . 

23 

U  .  .  . 

100 

Burma*  E . 

311 

118 

93  1 

104 

124 

113 

120 

114 

C . 

361 

157 

132 

146 

150 

159 

154 

164 

India  E . 

760 

646* 

775 

750 

753 

806 

839 

770 

(  c . 

793 

567* 

743 

865 

800 

702 

761 

689 

'  CIVIL  AVIATIONh 

Passenger-kilometres  (Mn) 

1  Burma' . 

3.53 

4.58 

3.49 

4.02 

4.21 

Ceylon . 

— 

0.36 

2.42 

1.67 

0.77 

0.79 

0.78 

0.76 

China  (Taiwan  only) 

2.49 

3.04 

5.26 

3.85 

3.32 

3.63 

India . 

o.ii' 

23.65 

32.46 

32.15 

36.70 

42.91 

40.19 

40.88 

Indonesia . 

8.49 

13.28 

14.03 

15.01 

19.95 

16.54 

20.90 

Tapani . 

5.75 

11.20 

19.44 

1  26.48 

19.86 

27.34 

Pakistan . 

5.81 

3.46 

4.88 

9.30 

8.14 

9.59 

^  Philippines . 

0.2  i 

14.57 

17.78 

18.97 

10.84 

10.08 

9.55 

11.12 

Thailand . 

— 

0.93 

2.26 

2.60 

3.35 

4.14 

3.44 

4.22 

1  Freight  ton-kilometres  (1,000) 

1 

1  Burma' . 

106 

127 

137 

141 

101 

5  Ceylon . 

— 

2 

147 

69 

12 

i4 

11 

15 

j  China  (Taiwan  only)  ,  .  , 

.  .  i 

260 

182 

308 

178 

180 

211 

India . 

34' 

475 

2,180 

2,203 

2,357 

2,881 

2,479 

1  2,495 

Indonesia . 

389 

595 

620 

621 

662 

624 

1  632 

.  Tapani . 

22 

51 

258 

459 

404 

1  479 

'  Pakistan . 

167 

153 

147 

213 

136 

1  175 

1  Philippines . 

540 

817 

778 

398 

347 

348 

,  343 

)  Thailand . 

1  i* 

17 

85 

140 

151 

107 

114 

1  107 

III 

IV 

I 

Apr 

59 

64 

4 

5 

7 

8 

202 

218 

236 

239 

7,595 

7,478 

7,648 

8,557 

299 

341 

305 

350 

785 

728 

32 

40 

42 

58 

138 

136 

179 

195 

31 

29 

34 

30 

46 

47 

52 

2 

2 

6 

8 

136 

153 

139 

148 

3,343 

3,844 

3,432 

3,680 

183 

187 

174 

190 

33 

33 

38 

382 

463 

12 

11 

is 

13 

67 

65 

74 

77 

7 

5 

4 

6  1 

91 

95 

85 

62 

184 

170 

183 

163 

111 

115 

132 

152 

171 

147 

150 

177 

147 

159 

156 

153 

332 

353 

391 

358 

982 

1,129 

872 

263 

318 

306 

629 

705 

653 

664 

3,173 

3,452 

3,360 

3,555 

7 

7 

8 

12 

91 

141 

61 

38 

109 

164 

176 

90 

220 

252 

303 

291 

488 

504 

317 

280 

571 

590 

963 

955 

158 

151 

143 

152 

115 

117 

127 

126 

64 

60 

58 

44 

120 

118 

124 

91 

109 

121 

136 

162 

806 

810 

875 

768 

717 

642 

854 

732 

3.03 

0.83 

0.78 

0.81 

0.9i 

3.83 

4.63 

41.16 

49.42 

21.52 

20.50 

22.47 

29.50 

29.21 

10.39 

9.06 

9.69 

10.95 

9.23 

1  10.42 

10.58 

12.99 

4.09 

;  4.81 

4.62 

5.27 

99 

1  •• 

13 

17 

ii 

19 

150 

1  172 

3,117 

1  3,431 

682 

:  713 

752 

766 

469 

486 

290 

1  254 

i  177 

174 

334 

362 

j  276 

296 

103 

1  103 

1  104 

;  117 

a.  Railway  traffic  coveraue:  India  and  Pakistan,  class  I  railways: 
Indonesia,  postwar  data  relate  to  Federal  area  only:  Japan,  State 
Railways  only:  Philippines,  Manila  Railroad  Company. 

b.  Including:  service  traffic. 

c.  1938-53,  port  of  Coloml^  only. 

d.  Beyinning:  1949  Federal  area  only. 

e.  Cargo  carried  by  steel  vessels  only :  excluding  military  goods. 

1953,  excluding  oil  handled  at  Pulo  Bukom  and  Pulo 

Sebarok. 


g.  Total  number  of  entrances  and  clearances  made  during  each  voyage 
but  excluding  sailing  vessels.  Annual  figures  relate  to  12  months 
ending  September  of  postwar  year  stated. 

h.  Scheduled  domestic  and  international  routes. 

i.  Including  non-revenue  traffic. 

j.  Monthly  figures  relate  to  Japan  Air  Line  only. 

k.  Pre-war  data  relate  to  1936  for  Japan.  1939  for  Malaya,  and  April 
1938  to  March  1939  for  Burma  and  Thailand:  pre-war  figures  for 
India  include  former  British  Provinces  and  Indian  States  for  both 
railway  traffic  and  sea-borne  shipping. 


EXTERNAL  TRADE 

4.  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  AND  BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


Millions 


I  Im¬ 
ports  ports 


Balance 


ports  ports 


Im¬ 

ports 

Balance 

BRUNEI  (MS) 


BURMA  (K.) 


CAMBODIA®  (Ri) 


CEYI.ON  (Rs.) 


CHINA 

(Taiwan  only,  NTS) 


4.2  3.0  +  1.2 
23.3  4.2  -fl9.1 


23.3  4.2  -fl9.1  83  55  -(-28  20  8 

23.0  6.4  -fl6.6  105  76  -(-29  ;  33  _ ^ 

23.5  9.5  -1-14.0  i  94  70  -(-24  n  161  124 

22.8  8.3  -1-14.5  i  100  81  -1-19  !•  183  165 


25.3  8.7  -1-16.6  ;  91  71  +20  ■■  117  139  i  —22 


1955  I  22.5  8.1  -f  14.4  100  84  -(-16  112  121 

n  24.3  8.7  -(-15.6  112  69  -(-43  92  110 

in  26.6  9.2  -1-17.4  li  61  65  —  4  !  114  171 

IV  27.6  8.7  -1-18.9  j!  89  63  +21  150  154 


1956  I 
Apr 
May 


94  71  \  +23 


INDIA®  (Rs.)  '  INDONESIA*!  (Rp.)  „  KOREA®  (South.K) 


653  712! 

516  674 1 


—  59  ,  409 1  276!  -fl33 


443  481 

469  515 


1955  I 
II 

in 

TV 


543  i  570 
442 1  513 


539 ;  493 

506 1  580 


1956  I 
Apr 
May 


529  i  672 
338 1  593 

452  686 


-198  i  848 
-234  85S 


-  15 

6 

~71 

—  1 

-f  133 

33 

102 

—  64 

—  12 

II  162 

587  j 

—  425 

-f  72 

'  332 

1,864  1 

—  1,532 

-(-215 

1.  556 

2,887  i 

—  2,331 

-(-311 

:  754 

4,174  1 

—  3,420 

-(-258 

'  622 

3,587 

-2,985 

-1-269 

i|  873 

4,170 

—  3,297 

-f300 

'  663 

4,032 

—  3,369 

-(-422 

856 

4,097 

—  3,241 

—  73 

;  925 

3,357 

—  2,432 

+  78 

1,098 

3,407 

1 

—  2,309 

- 1 

84 

1 - 

83 

+  1 

159 

130 

-1-29 

125 

142 

—  17 

131 

134 

—  3 

151 

1  116 

-1-35 

162 

!  122 

-(-40 

178 

119 

-(-59 

139 

123 ; 

+  16 

150 

116  ; 

+  34 

181 

1  130  1 

+  51 

136 

127  i 

+  9 

143 

120  ! 

+  23 

120  j 

i  128  i 

—  8 

LAOS  (Kp) 

2.7 

1 

ll.l 

! 

—  8.4 

3.8 

1  27.7 

—  23.9 

2.8 

31.6 

1  -28.8 

0.9 

1  47.0 

1  —46.1 

3.5 

j  55.3 

.  —51.8 

4.8 

]  50.0 

!  —45.2 

2.4 

*  49.3 

j  —45.9 

4.9 

46.0 

1  —41.1 

1.9 

1  76.7 

—74.8 

b 

b 

ICA 

imports 

99 

—  9 

42  > 

147 

-25 

64 

133 

+  27 

92  , 

151 

—  30 

125  1 

136 

+  24 

127 

140 

— 

91 

123 

+  27 

188 

125 

+  59 

130 

140 

+  20 

105 

224 

+  60 

148 

239 

+  3 

211  • 

222 

-(-155 

195 

HONG  KONG  (HKS) 


134  173  !  —  39 


Exports, 

domestic 


iS.  Japan 


45.9  194  I  303  j  —109 


260  369  I  —109 

320  I  431  I  —111 
309  i  428  i  -119 


MALAYA  (MS)  NORTH  BORNEO  (MS)  PAKISTAN  (Rs.) 


PHILIPPINES'  (?.) 


JAPAN 
(1,000  Mn  Y.) 


1958  I 
Apr 


149 

_ 

2  ' 

2.5 

2.1 

■■  V 

+  0.4 

136 

86 

+  50 

53.0 

97.6 

—  44.6 

4.3 

5.0 

-  0.7 

396 

+  110 

9.6 

5.9 

+  3.7  I 

210 

151 

+  59 

68.3 

81.7 

-13.4 

40.7 

61.4 

—  20.7 

323 

+ 

3 

5.4 

5.9 

—0.5  ; 

147 

174 

—  27 

53.7 

70.5 

—  11.8 

38.2 

60.9 

—  22.7 

270 

— 

13 

4.7 

5.5 

-0.8 

121 

101 

+  20 

67.3 

76.2 

—  8.9 

39.2 

72.3 

-34.1 

262 

— 

3 

6.4 

6.2 

+  0.2 

93 

96 

+  3 

67.5 

80.4 

—  12.9 

48.9 

72.0 

—  23.1 

318 

+ 

28 

8.7 

7.3 

+  1.4 

125 

90 

+  35 

65.9 

91.3 

—  25.4 

60.3 

74.1 

-13.8 

305 

+ 

16  ; 

7.4 

6.4 

+  1.0  1 

116 

90 

+  28 

65.6 

89.3 

—  24.0 

51.9 

69.3 

—  17.4 

300 

+ 

2 

7.9 

7.1 

+  0.8  i 

110 

73 

+  37 

76.6 

101.5 

—  24.9 

55.2 

77.3 

—  22.1 

339 

+ 

50 

9.8 

7.6 

+  2.2 

118 

93 

+  22 

62.3 

74.5 

—  12.2 

61.5 

70.9 

—  9.4 

329 

+ 

44 

9.9 

8.1 

+  1.8 

153 

102 

+  56 

59.1 

99.8 

—40.7 

72.8 

79.1 

-  6.3 

349 

+ 

18 

9.5 

7.6 

+  1.9 

205 

106 

+  99 

67.4 

73.6 

—  6.2 

67.1 

83.1 

—  16.0 

328 

+ 

3  li 

122 

96 

+  23 

82.6 

81.6 

+  1.0 

70.3 

91.9 

—  21.6 

333 

— 

24  1 

81 

97 

-16 

79.1 

91.3 

—  12.2 

70.2 

97.8 

—  27.6 

Special 
procurement 
(USJ)  g 


SARAWAK  (MS) 


THAILAND  (Baht) 


VIET-NAMh  (Pr.) 


1948 

- - 

14.3 

8.2 

+ 

6.1 

— 

173 

146 

+  27  ;i 

94 

189 

—  95  , 

1951 

42.4 

32.0 

+  10.4 

373 

270 

II 

+  1C3  ' 

211 

510 

—  299  ■ 

1952 

36.5 

31.9 

+ 

4.6  ' 

497 

427 

+  60  i 

164 

752 

—  588  1, 

1953 

35.4 

32.9 

+ 

2.5  ;■ 

492 

514 

-  22  li 

157 

883 

—726  1 

1954 

35.5 

33.2 

+ 

2.3  : 

515 

553 

164 

946 

—  782  1; 

1955 

:!  39.8 

[j 

36.8 

+ 

3.0 

597 

600 

-  3  !; 

201 

768 

—  567  i 

1955 

I 

33.6 

33.4 

+ 

0.2 

586 

500 

+  86  || 

201 

720 

-519 

n 

11  39.0 

35.1 

+ 

3.9  li 

608 

556 

+  52 

200 

827 

—  627 

in 

44.3 

39.0 

+ 

5.3  . 

599 

609 

—  10  11 

191 

638 

—  447 

TV 

42.3 

39.8 

_L 

2.5 

595 

736 

-141  li 

213 

886 

—  673  1 

1956 

I 

i'  •• 

ll 

572 

637 

—  65 

149 

654 

-505  i 

Apr 

1 

j! 

502 

21 

648 

—  627  !! 

May 

!i  •• 

••  ll 

88 

531 

—  443  1 

GENERAL  NOTES:  Special  trade  system  for  Cambodia,  China,  , 
Indonesia,  Korea,  Laos  and  Viet-Nam;  general  trade  system 
for  other  countries.  Figures  on  imports  include  aid  unless 
otherwise  specified.  I 

a.  Prior  to  1953,  excluding  trade  with  Laos  and  Viet-Nam. 

b.  Excluding  ICA/FOA/MSA/ECA  imports. 

c.  For  1948,  sea-borne  and  air-borne  trade  relate  to  Apr-Dee. 


only:  overland  trade,  twelve  months  commencing  Apr.  1948.  | 

Up  to  1951,  imports  exclude  special  imports  of  grain,  pulse  p.  Eosteri 


and  flour. 

d.  For  1948,  Federal  areas  only.  From  13  Mar.  1950  to  3  Feb. 

1952  inclusive,  excluding  value  of  exchange  certificates.  For 
1  Jan.-3  Feb.  1952,  import  and  export  value  are  based  on  ) 
3  time  of  official  exchange  rate  and  from  4  Feb.  195- 
onwards  they  are  based  on  official  exchange  rate  of  the 
Bank  Indonesia.  1 

e.  For  exports:  Up  to  Mar.  1951,  valued  f.ab.;  from  Apr.  1951  j 

valuation  based  on  domestic  market  prices.  For  imports:  \ 
excluding  Government  imports,  military  supplies  and  variora 
aid  goods;  up  to  Mar.  1951,  valued  c.i.f.;  from  Apr.  1951  | 
valuation  based  on  local  market  prices  excluding  distributiv* 
margins  and  net  of  import  duties  and  excise.  ,  . 

f.  Imports  valued  f.o.b.  g.  Not  included  in  trade  statistics.  . 

h.  Prior  to  January  1955,  excluding  trade  with  Cambria  and  , 

Laos  but  including  transit  trade  of  these  countries  wnb 
other  countries  through  Viet-Nam.  Beginning  June  1965.  | 
trade  of  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  only.  I 
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trade  with 


5.  DIRECTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Quarterly  averages  or  quarters 


EXTERNAL  TRADE 


BURMA** 


CHINA  I  TT/-\*T^  TrrMT/-< 

(Taiwan  only)  i  HONG  KONG 


Mn.  dollars 


INDIAN.® 


All  countries 


United  Kingdom 


948 

950 

951 

952 

953 

954 

955 

955  I 


953 

954 

955 

955 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

956 

I 

5.8 

23.9 

30.7 

16.4 

8.9 

32.6 

106.8 

2.5 

8.0 

32.1 

15.6 

1.6 

1.5 

15.3 

32.4 

95.4 

5.4 

11.6 

50.4 

25.5 

0.7 

1.6 

17.6 

7o;o 

147.8 

8.4 

14.6 

32.4 

27.2 

1.3 

2.6 

9.8 

50.6 

98.9 

6.4 

18.9 

30.4 

27.3 

3.8 

3.1 

10.5 

50.9 

102.7 

5.4 

20.2 

32.7 

22.0 

1.4 

2.8 

10.6 

42.4 

122.2 

36.8 

24.7 

1.7 

1.1  . 

15.9 

41.6 

122.7 

lo.i 

21.2 

40.2 

25.3 

0.8 

1.7 

15.3 

45.1 

134.3 

7.5 

19.1 

37.3 

23.3 

0.5 

1.3 

14.1 

39.0 

100.2 

9.3 

16.4 

33.9 

23.1 

2.8 

0.7 

16.6 

37.5 

128.4 

r 

. . 

35.9 

26.7 

2.6 

0.9 

17.5 

44.9 

127.8 

31.4 

27.2 

1.0 

1.2 

17.9 

43.7 

143.4 

- 1 

22.9  i 

13.2  i 

19.3  1 

12.2  1 

! 

30.8  ; 

18.1  1 

21.9 

20.2  ' 

20.4 

19.0 

25.0  j 

15.4 

950 

— 

0.1 

951 

— 

0.1 

952 

0.1 

0.1 

953 

— 

0.2 

954 

0.2 

0.6 

955 

955  I 

0.2 

0.2 

n 

1.8 

0.6 

III 

5.8 

0.6 

rv 

.. 

956  I 

.. 

1.0  ! 

1 

.5 

!  3.8 

0.9 

2.8 

7.0 

1.1 

5.0 

1  13.5 
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EXTERNAL  TRADE 


5.  DIRECTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  (Cont'd) 
Quarterly  averages  or  quarters 


Mn.  dollar<\ 


TRADE  WITH 


Year 

and 

Quarter 


INDONESIA^ 


Exports  j  Imports 


PAKISTANd.K 


PHILIPPINES 


Exports  j  Imports  Exports  1  Imports  1  Exports  I  Imports  Exports  i  Importsh  I" 


1948  ' 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1955  I 

n 

in 

IV 

1956  I 

2.0 

7.9 

20.1 

6.4 

4.4 

9.8 

23.1 

19.6 

26.0 

22.7 

24.1 

16.4 

1948 

- - 

0.4 

1950 

0.2 

1951 

0.6 

1952 

2.4 

1953 

1.1 

1954 

1.8 

1955 

7.0 

1955  I 

5.1 

n 

1  5.3 

m 

9.3 

TV 

8.5 

1956  I 

7.3 

39 


5.  DIRECTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  (Cont^d) 
Quarterly  averages  or  quarters 


EXTERNAL  TRADE 


Mn.  dollars 


a.  ECAFE  countries  comprise: 

i)  Sterling  countries — Burma.  Ceylon,  HonK  Kons,  India, 
Malaya,  British  Borneo  and  Pakistan. 

ii)  Non-sterling  countries — Cambodia.  China,  Indonesia,  Japan, 
Korea,  Laos,  Philippines,  Thailand  and  Viet-Nam. 


b.  For  1948,  year  ending  30  September. 

c.  Excluding  FOA/MSA/ECA/ICA  imports. 

d.  For  1948,  year  beginning  1  April. 

e.  Includes  transit  trade  but  excludes  overland  trade  with  Burma, 
Iran  and  Afghanistan  through  1960. 
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EXTERNAL  TRADE 


5.  DIRECTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  (Cont'd) 
Quarterly  averages  or  quarters 


TRADE  WITH 


7.  North  America 


Year 

and 

Quarter 


INDONESIA* 


Exports  I  Imports  |  Exports  Imports  |  Exports 


PAKISTAN^.* 


PHILIPPINES 


8.  United  States  of 
America 


9.  Latin  American 
Republics 


10.  Oceania 


11.  Sterling  Area 

1948 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1955  I 

n 

III 

IV 

1956  I 

24.4 

86.5 
147.G 

79.9 
G7.8 

84.3 

84.4 

71.9 

75.9 
80.3 

109.5 

67.8 

29.7 

39.8 

61.9 

69.2 
63.0 

45.2 

41.1 
30.6 

32.1 

41.3 

60.4 
58.8 

17.4 

74.2 

153.1 

134.8 
79.0 

122.8 

160.2 
151.4 
150.1 

155.7 

183.7 

174.7 

15.3 

55.4 
111.6 

125.1 
150.6 
103.4 

147.2 

116.2 
159.2 

154.1 

159.1 

181.1 

61.1 

100.4 

182.6 

116.0 

91.9 

92.7 

120.1 

1C9.8 

97.5 

137.1 

136.1 
134.8 

89.4 

93.4 

139.1 

131.2 
110.6 

94.1 

117.7 

113.1 

112.7 

118.8 

126.2 
130.4 

110.4 

55.4 

81.8 

36.8 
37.0 

33.6 

38.9 

37.3 

42.4 

34.7 

41.1 

37.2 

72.6 
50.0 

54.9 

61.7 

23.4 
32.6 

25.9 

30.5 

25.6 

23.3 

23.6 

17.3 

2.4 

2.6 

5.2 

2.8 

2.3 

2.4 

2.5 

2.6 

2.4 

2.2 

2.7 

2.7 

5.4 1 

7.6 1 
7.6 
7.5, 
6.0  1 

10.21 

12.2 

10.6; 

12.6 1 
13.7  1 
12.1  f 
11.0^ 

12.  ECAFE  Sterling 

1948 

20.9 

9.5 

8.8 

10.9 

15.5 

20.8 

96.2 

50.8 

1.4 

22 

Countries® 

1950 

73.2 

29.1 

42.7 

29.6 

35.1 

45.6 

35.7 

24.8 

0.8 

4.7j 

1951 

116.1 

41.8 

83.6 

63.4 

45.6 

58.4 

54.4 

25.8 

0.8 

46; 

1952 

65.2 

44.8 

84.3 

68.1 

28.6 

46.0 

18.0 

29.2 

0.6 

5.8 

1953 

56.0 

39.6 

47.8 

82.1 

30.8 

38.1 

13.2 

6.6 

0.6 

4.5 

1954 

65.3 

23.6 

72.0 

60.2 

32.6 

27.9 

11.6 

6.3 

0.7 

6.7 

1955 

54.5 

21.4 

87.3 

74.6 

30.4 

40.3 

16.8 

5.5 

0.7 

7.3 

1955  I 

46.3 

10.5 

87.2 

54.7 

29.4 

34.6 

8.0 

4.2 

0.4 

II 

43.1 

13.6 

78.4 

82.7 

29.2 

34.5 

24.1 

6.6 

0.5 

Ill 

1  ™ 

52.4 

22.2 

80.3 

78.3 

31.9 

47.6 

19.8 

5.6 

0.8 

6.41 

1  IV 

76.2 

39.5 

103.2 

82.7 

31.2 

44.6 

15.1 

5.5 

1.1 

1  1956  I 

44.1 

37.0 

J05.6 

95.4 

37.6 

45.3 

20.6 

3.9 

0.8 

_ ^ 

f.  Fibres  for 

trade  with  the 

Netherlands  are  as 

follows: — 

g.  Trade  on  private  account  only.  Beginning  1951,  includes  overland 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

trade. 

1951 

66.6 

26.0 

1955  I 

36.4 

16.3 

h.  Imports  valued  f.o.b. 

>5 
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EXTERNAL  TRADE 

6.  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months  Millions 

120.2  > 

1 

1 

1  9 

5 

1 

9  5  6 

66.1 

1948  1 

1951  : 

1952  , 

1953  j 

1954 

1955 

- 1 

- 1 

■, 

— 

- r 

91.1 

80.8 

— 

! 

1 

j 

I  i 

11  ! 

111  ! 

1 

IV 

1 

I  j 

Apr 

May 

8S.4  ' 

BURMA  (K.) 

1 

i 

1 

i 

— 

i 

93.6  1 

Cotton  yam,  fabrics  and  thiecd  . 

9.2t 

13.3 

14.1  : 

17.0  ; 

15.2 

10.4 

15.0  i 

10.0 

7.4  i 

9.1 

92.6 

Base  metals  and  manufactures 

' 

107.4 

thereof . 

5.9t 

3.1 

6.0 

7.4 

9.4 

8.4 

10.7 

8.9 

6.9 

7.1 

69.1 

Machinery  and  transport  equipment 

9.3t 

3.9 

6.7  ' 

7.7 

12.4 

13.0 

13.6 

11.2 

13.3 

13.7 

105.2  i 

t 

69.0  1 

CAMBODIA  (Hi) 

, 

1 

1177 

Food . 

11.2 

10.0 

14.0 

10.6 

19.5 

14.9 

10.9 

839 

Beverages  and  tobacco 

22.4 

22.8 

9.0 

13.3 

5.2 

8.8 

8.7 

87  6 

Mineral  fuels . 

9.8 

13.6 

11.8 

12.3 

5.4 

15.7 

14.0 

.. 

771 

Textiles . 

24.5 

26.9 

27.8 

19.7 

23.2 

30.8 

37.3 

11,1  . 
87  g 

Machinery . 

4.3 

5.6 

11.3 

7.8 

8.5 

10.7 

18.3 

Transport  equipment  .... 

11.8 

10.2 

10.8 

10.9 

13.3 

11.5 

7.2 

89.0 

Metals  and  manufactures  .  .  . 

•• 

7.8 

10.1 

13.1 

9.2 

15.1 

15.7 

7.4 

89.4 

CEYLON  (Rs.)* 

101.3 

Food . 

42.4 

56.6 

63.9 

64.6 

53.8 

i 

50.3 

47.7 

55.9 

45.6 

51.8 

48.5 

30.1 

55.5 

66.5 

Cereal  and  cereal  preparations 

29.7 

32.3 

40.5 

43.4 

33.0 

I 

26.1 

23.2 

31.9 

23.2 

26.3 

22.3 

8.6 

36.1 

99.0 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and 

65.9 

related  materials . 

7.1 

10.6 

12.7 

12.1 

9.9 

! 

12.0 

13.6 

11.7 

10.9 

11.7 

12.7 

9.8 

8.1 

3.6  ' 

Chemicals . 

3.0 

6.2 

5.1 

5.4 

6.1 

1 

7.6 

7.4 

6.9 

7.2 

8.7 

8.9 

9.4 

8.5 

0.2 

Textiles . 

11.2 

17.5 

17.2 

13.5 

12.2 

11.3 

10.1 

10.6 

10.8 

13.5 

12.2 

16.2 

9.7 

1.1 

Machinery . 

2.9 

6.7 

7.8 

7.7 

5.7 

1 

7.1 

8.1 

6.9 

6.2 

7.2 

7.3 

9.7 

8.9 

0.4 

Transport  equipment  .... 

3.3 

6.6 

8.2 

7.0 

4.8 

1 

5.9 

5.3 

5.4 

6.5 

6.3 

7.5 

8.2 

7.7 

0.2 

Other  manufactured  goods 

9.4 

21.3 

21.7 

19.3 

20.0 

1121.8 

22.5 

19.7 

20.6 

24.3 

23.8 

29.2 

25.7 

0.7 

0.6 

CHINA**  (Taiwan  only.  $) 

0.6  ’ 

Beans  and  peas . 

0.84 

1.27 

1.30 

1.22 

1.25 

0.95 

1.75 

1.63 

0.66 

1.04 

1.18 

1.31 

0.7 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour 

0.72 

1.04 

1.25 

1.61 

1.19 

0.75 

2.19 

1.18 

0.64 

1.03 

1.35 

1.98 

0.8 

Cotton,  raw . 

0.75 

0.82 

1.57 

1.76 

1.92 

0.67 

3.54 

1.79 

1.68 

0.84 

1.54 

1.19 

0.5 

Chemical  fertilizers . 

1.21 

2.94 

1.12 

1.76 

1.85 

1.29 

3.03 

0.33 

2.19 

2.33 

3.30 

0.89 

1.3' 

Medicines  and  drugs  .... 

0.48 

1.82 

0.55 

0.56 

0.57 

0.48 

0.54 

0.61 

0.66 

0.60 

0.53 

0.49 

1 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures  . 

1.29 

1.13 

1.19 

1.17 

0.93 

0.92 

1.42 

1.38 

1.49 

1.74 

1.24 

1.8 

0.5 

Machinery  and  vehicles  . 

0.90* 

1.46 

1.82 

2.20 

2.11 

2.42 

2.42 

2.01 

1.61 

1.63 

2.30 

2.23 

0.2 

INDIA  (Rs.) 

0.4 

Food  and  drink . 

73.7 

175.8 

188.1 

90.7 

64.7 

61.4 

118.9 

65.5 

30.8 

30.3 

51.3 

29.7 

25.1 

0.3 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly 

0.8 

unmanufactured . 

88.3 

186.9 

186.1 

132.4 

157.3 

131.3 

141.5 

128.8 

137.2 

117.7 

162.8 

112.9 

145.8 

1.3 

Cotton,  raw  and  waste  . 

38.8 

94.3 

95.8 

41.5 

47.9 

44.6 

48.4 

52.1 

46.2 

31.7 

61.2 

36.2 

65.1 

1.1 

Mineral  oils . 

26.7 

53.2 

65.0 

65.7 

72.2 

46.1 

60.7 

44.6 

41.8 

42.1 

59.1 

33.6 

37.9 

1.6 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manu- 

1.0 

factured . 

224.5 

270.7 

247.1 

227.5 

244.0 

318.4 

271.5 

296.4 

305.1 

400.6 

422.9 

431.4 

500.6 

1.4 

Machinery  . 

64.0 

79.7 

78.8 

72.5 

67.9 

90.2 

75.7 

85.1 

86.3 

113.6 

115.8 

117.6 

140.3 

Cl 

k  Transport  equipment 

25.4 

24.4 

25.8 

19.3 

26.4 

42.5 

33.5 

37.7 

38.2 

60.6 

56.9 

41.7 

61.9 

5.4 

’  Implements  and  instruments 

7.7 

10.5 

8.5 

8.3 

12.4 

19.1 

17.9 

17.7 

19.7 

20.9 

22.1 

13.9 

15.3 

7.6 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus 

8.0 

7.6 

10.8 

11.9 

9.0 

11.7 

11.1 

10.9 

11.3 

12.9 

16.1 

18.9 

15.5 

7.6 

Base  metals  and  manufactiues 

7.5 

thereof . 

26.4 

33.2 

37.4 

32.3 

41.6 

62.7 

51.8 

55.2 

59.1 

84.8 

107.5 

125.1 

148.2 

6.0 

INDONESIA  (Rp.) 

Food . 

9.5 

27.0 

162.3 

118.5 

83.2 

51.1 

31.7 

30.2 

45.0 

97.7 

172.8 

151.9 

_ 

Textiles . 

23.5® 

89.0 

217.8 

212.9 

173.8 

175.0 

146.6 

164.7 

194.3 

193.9 

217.5 

213.2 

Base  metals  (incl.  ores)  and  manu- 

factures  thereof . 

4.2 

12.1 

89.9 

67.9 

63.1 

70.4 

61.3 

74.7 

67.7 

78.0 

82.4 

77.2 

Machinery . 

6.8 

8.6 

36.4 

50.7 

83.0 

71.2 

75.8 

61.0 

62.6 

85.4 

91.4 

91.6 

11.0 

Transport  equipment  .... 

3.7 

6.6 

19.7 

62.5 

32.7 

31.2 

27.3 

25.5 

33.3 

33.6 

43.0 

40.7 

1 

22 

JAPAN  (S) 

4.7 

Food . 

26.7f 

45.3 

49.6 

50.4 

53.6 

50.9 

42.0 

56.7 

54.9 

50.2 

45.0 

i  .. 

4.6 

Cereal  and  cereal  preparations 

i  33.4 

36.1 

36.1 

40.7 

36.7 

27.6 

43.7 

41.6 

33.3 

28.1 

5.8 

Sugar  and  sugar  preparations 

1 

1  8.9 

9.8 

10.5 

9.4 

10.1 

10.7 

8.9 

9.3 

11.6 

13.6 

i 

4.5 

1  Crude  materials,  inedible,  except 

6.7 

i  fuels . 

i  105.8 

80.6 

96.2 

93.8 

102.1 

100.1 

;  107.1 

92.8 

108.5 

115.4 

7.3 

*  Oil-seeds,  oil  nuts  &  oil  kernels 

i  7.7 

,  3.2 

6.7 

8.1 

12.3 

17.2 

10.8 

10.1 

10.8 

13.6 

6.3 

Crude  rubber . 

1  7.0 

4.1 

4.2 

3.6 

6.2 

5.0 

5.6 

5.9 

8.4 

6.8 

1 

72 

'  Textile  fibers,  raw  .... 

!  64.5 

49.7 

55.5 

51.5 

48.8 

52.3 

:  56.9 

37.9 

48.1 

53.8 

1 

8.4 

Metalliferous  ores  and  metal 

I 

. 

i 

I 

72 

*  scrap . 

8.8 

12.1 

i  14.4 

14.3 

'  15.5 

8.2 

;  13.4 

20.0 

20.2 

22.8 

1 

K 

1  Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and 

i 

! 

1 

! 

1 

) 

1  13.2 

19.5 

24.1 

22.3 

'  24.1 

22.5 

1  23.2 

21.7 

28.8 

i 

Chemicals  ...  .  . 

I  3.9 

3.3 

3.7 

5.8 

1  5.3 

6.7 

5.5 

6.9 

6.7 

7.6 

1  10.9 

j 

1 

Machinery 

— 

1  1.4 

4.0 

7.8 

9.4 

9.2 

,  9.5 

9.2 

8.4 

9.3 

]  13  3 

1 

;  Transport  equipment  .... 

i  - 

1  3.6 

3.6 

'  5.6 

i  5.4 

1  1.9 

1  1-6 

!  2.3 

2.2 

'  2.8 

1 

1 

[  Other  manufactured  goods 

i 

1  5.2 

4.9 

7.5 

7.2 

'  6.8 

6.6 

6.1 

<  6.8 

7.7 

9.8 

1  •• 
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EXTERNAL  TRADE 


6.  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITY  GROUPS  (Coned) 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


) 

Millions 


- r 

- r 

1  9  5 

5 

1 

9  5  6 

• 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

II 

i 

III  1 

IV 

I 

Apr  j 

1 

May 

KOREA  (South,  H.) 

Food . 

1 

3  1 

258 

i 

821  j 

276 

- r 

555  ! 

760 

430 

368  ' 

660 

432 

365 

J 

Cereal  and  cereal  preparations 

— 

230 

697 

122 

73 

32 

39  j 

62  i 

160 

139 

55 

1 

Beverages  and  tobacco 

— 

1  • 

24 

67 

126 

188 

126 

218 

176  : 

233 

165 

374 

i 

Crude  materials,  inedible,  except 
fuels . 

2 

1 

22  1 

22 

103 

106 

115 

76 

87 

131 

165 

166 

215 

■■  1 

Chemicals . 

1 

20  1 

114 

306  1 

351 

693 

405 

972  1 

727  ! 

670 

599 

494 

Textiles . 

1 

27  1 

67 

229 

604 

1.273 

926 

1,262 

1,281  i 

1.621 

836 

647 

Machinery  &  transport  equipment 

— 

3  ! 

15  1 

63  1 

316 

328 

187 

276  i 

306  1 

544 

297 

443 

Other  manufactured  goods 

3 

22  I 

71 

223  i 

461 

862 

948 

786 

833 

830 

723 

798 

LAOS  (Kip) 

Food . 

14.5 

10.9 

13.4 

i 

14.6  • 

23.0 

1 

Cereal  and  cereal  preparations 

7.2 

3.3 

8.0 

5.7  : 

12.8 

Petroleum  products . 

2.3 

1.3 

2.8 

0.9 

3.1 

Chemicals . 

' 

2.7 

3.0 

1.7 

2.5 

3.3  j 

Textiles . 

.  i 

8.1 

13.1 

3.1 

4.4 

10.9 

Machinery . 

..  1 

3.6 

5.1 

3.4 

3.4 

3.7  1 

Transport  equipment  .... 

3.8 

2.1 

3.9 

3.1 

4.8  1 

Other  manufactured  goods 

12.4 

8.4 

12.8 

12.4 

16.0 

MALAYA  (MS)* 

Food . 

81.1 

83.5 

Ii79.4 

66.6 

70.0 

68.9 

67.5 

73.4 

70.1 

74.6 

71.3 

Cereal  and  cereal  preparations 

30.0 

31.4  1 

1  32.1 

18.9 

21.9 

22.4 

19.7 

22.7 

23.0 

23.9 

24.3 

Crude  materials,  inedible,  except 
fuels . 

121.9 

54.1 

39.0 

47.6 

70.1 

60.4 

61.8 

79.0 

78.6 

68.2 

59.0 

Crude  rubber . 

104.6 

41.7 

30.4 

53.9 

45.4 

47.3 

61.0 

61.7 

53.3 

42.7 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and 
related  materials . 

32.9 

48.1 

1  25.9 

1  50.9 

50.6 

57.7 

55.6 

50.9 

67.5 

56.9 

70.0 

60.9 

1 

Textiles . 

43.4 

29.3 

1  26.2 

15.7 

21.5 

23.1 

20.7 

21.9 

20.2 

23.4 

24.6 

Machinery . 

12.8 

16.4 

1  14.3 

14.0 

15.9 

15.3 

15.7 

17.0 

15.6 

18.6 

20.6 

Transport  equipment  .... 

14.2 

15.6 

'  9.4 

7.2 

9.2 

9.0 

7.8 

8.3 

11.8 

15.0 

12.7 

S 

Other  manufactured  goods 

68.9 

44.4 

1136.6 

37.4 

44.7 

45.0 

47.1 

43.6 

43.2 

46.3 

46.4 

PAKISTAN  (Rs.) 

Mineral  oils . 

2.3t 

6.1 

8.5 

8.3 

8.3 

9.5 

7.1 

6.7 

7.5 

16.6 

5.6 

6.7 

9.1 

Cotton  piecegoods . 

22At 

27.5 

23.0 

1.2 

2.5 

2.2 

3.1 

0.3 

2.4 

3.1 

12.8 

5.2 

29 

Cotton  twist  and  yam  .... 

9.4t 

18.0 

16.3 

4.0 

4.0 

0.9 

1.2 

0.5 

1.0 

0.8 

2.2 

1.7 

IJO 

Machinery . 

4.7t 

11.6 

14.6 

10.0 

22.9 

20.8 

30.9 

18.6 

19.6 

14.2 

14.3 

11.0 

9.7 

Transport  equipment  .... 

3.9t 

5.6 

7.0 

2.1 

3.7 

4.1 

3.1 

3.0 

4.5 

5.8  . 

3.0 

6.3 

3.6  ' 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures  .  . 

7.2 

14.0 

4.9 

5.6 

8.1 

5.2 

8.5 

9.5 

9.1 

11.7 

7.3 

PHILIPPINES'^  (P.) 

Food . 

.. 

12.8 

12.8 

13.2 

17.1 

13.3 

19.8 

15.5 

19.6 

Cereal  and  cereal  preparations 

.  . 

.. 

5.8 

3.6 

4.3 

6.2 

3.4 

7.9 

5.5 

7.7 

2.7 

4.9 

4.4 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and 
related  materials . 

i 

7.0 

8.1 

9.0 

9.0 

8.8 

9.1 

8.6 

9.3 

8.4 

8.0 

10.1 

Chemicals . 

!  .. 

5.4 

6.4 

6.4 

7.3 

7.1 

6.7 

5.5 

9.9 

Textiles . 

13.1 

13.2 

14.3 

14.2 

16.8 

15.8 

9.3 

14.9 

7.4 

9.8 

8.i 

Machinery . 

! 

7.1 

9.0 

10.3 

12.4 

12.2 

14.7 

9.5 

12.9 

11.8 

12.7 

14.7 

Transport  equipment  .... 

i 

3.6 

3.6 

,  4.2 

5.0 

4.4 

5.5 

4.1 

6.1 

3.9 

4.9 

7.0 

Other  manufactured  goods 

•• 

17.2 

19.1 

!  19.8 

21.7 

21.4 

24.5 

18.4 

22.8 

THAILAND  (Baht) 

Food . 

! 

1  53.3 

51.5 

!  39.6 

56.5 

50.6 

i  59.5 

42.9 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and 
related  materials  .... 

1 

47.5 

57.0 

1 

42.9 

61.8 

67.0 

1 

i  56.5 

1  60.3 

Chemicals'* . 

i 

43.9 

!  48.1 

j  46.5 

i  47.2 

43.5 

j  55.1 

1  54.9 

Textiles'* . 

I 

1  105.0 

1  98.0 

1  85.8 

'  122.1 

1  .. 

Machinery** . 

1 

I  71.1 

j 

54.9 

57.1 

1  58.3 

.•  I 

Transport  equipment'*  .... 

I  44.6 

1  42.3 

1  52.9 

43.4 

Other  monufactured  goods'*  . 

! 

j  168.7 

1  •• 

1  146.6 

1  156.3 

189.6 

i  ■■ 

VIET-NAM  (Pr.) 

Food . 

55.8 

;  84.8 

111.1 

;  122.0 

'  89.6 

!  99.9 

101.1 

81.5 

:  75.8 

i  81.8 

79.9 

76.3 

Petroleum  and  products 

:  13.8 

21.3 

:  32.0 

41.0 

33.7 

I  27.6 

i  32.4 

34.4 

;  40.2 

23.0 

1  68.2 

;  16J 

Textiles . 

1  164.9 

209.6 

231.4 

,  190.1 

111.2 

133.6 

133.6 

105.5 

1  67.0 

125.8 

145.8 

j  103i  ) 

Machinery . 

1  •• 

1  1.7h 

!  51.0 

i  71.7 

,  76.2 

65.4 

!  46.8 

,  65.6 

48.3 

100.8 

]  56.8 

1 

Transport  equipment  .... 

1  •• 

!  1-8 

1 

46.6 

47.2 

1  49.3 

1  52.3 

! 

j  48.7 

43.2 

50.5 

j  67.0 

i  38.5 

L-i 

a.  1948-1954  figures  for  Ceylon  and  1951-1952  figures  for  Malaya,  re¬ 
classified  by  ECAFE  Secretariat,  may  not  conform  exactly  to  the 
new  classification  beginning  from  1965  and  1963  respectively. 

b.  Including  FAO/MSA/ECA/ICA  imports. 

c.  Imports  valued  f.o.b. 


d.  Quarterly  figures  relate  to  the  Port  of  Bangkok  only. 

e.  Comprise  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  piecegoods. 

f.  Including  drink. 

g.  Excluding  vehicles. 

h.  Excluding  electric  machinery. 
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EXTERNAL  TRADE 


7.  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  AND/OR  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months  Millions 


) 

1948 

1951 

1953 

1954 

— 

1955 

1  9 

5 

1 

1 

9  5  6 

lions 

I 

II 

1 

III 

IV 

I 

Apr 

May 

; 

BURMA  (K.) 

Rice  and  pioducts . 

48.7t 

60.3 

82.6 

70.7 

79.4 

68.8 

72.6 

39.1 

71.5 

Kay 

Natural  rubber . 

0.5t 

2.4 

2.2 

2.4 

2.8 

4.9 

2.7 

1.4 

Teak . 

4.6t 

4.0 

3.0 

2.4 

1.8 

1.6 

1.5 

Base  metals  and  ores  .... 

1.8t 

3.5 

5.0 

4.6 

3.8 

4.6 

3.6 

4.7 

CAMBODIA  (Hi) 

Rice . 

38.5 

69.5 

9.3 

18.8 

10.2 

H 

0.5 

1 

Maize . 

8.0 

16.9 

12.5 

5.1 

■[!]« 

28.4 

Natural  rubber . 

25.8 

34.3 

51.1 

32.3 

56.6 

76.4 

■■  1 

CEYLON  (Rs.) 

Tea . 

49.2 

66.7 

60.3 

68.8 

93.6 

99.5 

119.5 

85.6 

92.9 

100.1 

85.6 

76.1 

90.6 

**  ' 

Coconut  and  products  .... 

12.8 

26.9 

19.5 

18.2 

19.0 

■ESI 

16.4 

22.9 

22.7 

14.9 

13.3 

15.5 

Natural  rubber . 

12.0 

48.5 

31.1 

28.1 

23.8 

29.2 

30.1 

23.3 

20.4 

43.0 

21.6 

38.8 

5.0 

CHINA  (Taiwan  only,  $) 

Rice . 

1.26 

1.20 

1.12 

2.40 

3.42 

2.37 

3.32 

1.00 

2.45 

2.84 

1 

Fruits,  fresh,  dried  and  preserved 

0.48 

0.64 

0.69 

0.30 

miwi'm 

1.26 

0.90 

0.53 

0.59 

1.08 

Tea . 

0.55 

0.45 

H'iixA 

0.10 

0.32 

0.82 

0.21 

0.63 

0.32 

Sugar . 

4.15 

4.63 

7.15 

4.51 

5.12 

7.16 

5.83 

3.28 

7.89 

4.16 

7.92 

INDIA  (Rs.) 

Food  and  drink . 

58.9 

119.6 

109.1 

117.2 

143.4 

128.1 

157.2 

98.9 

121.3 

135.1 

157.3 

97.1 

106.7 

Tea . 

4G.5 

78.7 

66.7 

85.5 

97.2 

124.2 

36.3 

129.1 

99.2 

115.0 

64.4 

68.8 

Raw  materials® . 

90.3 

127.7 

116.4 

97.4 

83.2 

134.2 

130.4 

130.8 

135.7 

139.9 

88.9 

117.0 

Cotton,  raw  and  waste  . 

18.6 

21.4 

20.3 

16.7 

15.3 

28.8 

24.3 

21.0 

39.2 

M<1W 

13.8 

15.3 

Vegetable  oil  other  than  aromatic 

10.9 

25.4 

20.0 

7.8 

7.4 

30.3 

34.9 

36.8 

24.7 

24.7 

28.0 

15.2 

40.2 

Articles  manufacturedb  .... 

192.3 

347.6 

244.6 

201.5 

213.2 

210.5 

201.9 

205.4 

236.1 

198.6 

185.8 

179.0 

201.6 

Cotton  yams  and  manufactures 

30.8 

78.4 

60.4 

52.8 

59.7 

52.5 

51.7 

51.1 

55.2 

51.8 

53.4 

45.2 

50.3 

Jute  yams  and  manufactures  . 

126.3 

200.3 

135.6 

92.1 

■mo 

105.2 

99.8 

102.7 

126.9 

91.5 

73.0 

94.6 

92.7 

Hides,  skins  and  leather 

9.9 

27.8 

14.6 

21.1 

18.2 

17.2 

14.1 

15.5 

20.4 

18.8 

21.8 

7.5 

19.7 

INDONESIA  (Rp.) 

Tea . 

1.8 

11.6 

20.9 

22.3 

37.8 

29.7 

35.1 

24.1 

35.5 

24.0 

25.9 

35.6 

Copra . 

13.1 

40.7 

43.2 

54.1 

54.8 

40.6 

36.9 

■ran 

35.4 

21.2 

42.6 

48.0 

1 

Natural  rubber . 

21.3 

206.9 

344.7 

256.6 

251.1 

304.2 

335.7 

416.3 

282.7 

412.9 

340.1 

Tin  ore  . 

12.3 

25.7 

81.8 

76.8 

56.5 

56.5 

47.3 

61.2 

58.3 

58.'3 

52.2 

49.4 

37.1 

••  1 

Petroleum  and  products 

21.7 

52.8 

162.1 

191.0 

214.9 

196.6 

199.7 

192.5 

218.8 

174.5 

186.9 

231.4 

JAPAN  ($) 

Food . 

0.9® 

5.6 

8.0 

10.4 

10.9 

11.1 

11.3 

14.6 

Inedible  crude  materials*^  . 

7.0 

7.0 

5.9 

8.2 

6.3 

6.5 

9.5 

■nS 

7.1 

Chemicals . 

0.9 

3.0 

3.3 

5.2 

6.6 

7.8 

7.3 

8.7 

6.7 

8.7 

9.1 

2.9 

1.0 

Textile  yam  and  related  products 

44.6 

KRlil 

31.3 

45.8 

48.8 

41.1 

45.6 

49.2 

59.1 

55.3 

Base  metals  and  manufactures  . 

1.6 

24.8 

28.4 

15.6 

32.2 

29.2 

29.7 

33.8 

36.2 

27.9 

Machinery  &  transport  equipment 

1.3 

9.0 

9.7 

16.2 

16.9 

20.9 

17.8 

18.5 

18.9 

28.4 

Other  manufactured  goods 

17.5 

17.1 

19.1 

25.8 

36.1 

27.7 

34.3 

39.9 

42.5 

36.3 

97 

3.6 

KOREA  (South,  H.) 

Food . 

3.8 

3.3 

19.8 

52.0 

67.4 

42.7 

49.6 

6.3 

62.2 

23.1 

38.1 

Inedible  crude  materials®  . 

1.0 

33.2 

131.7 

KcMIil 

426.6 

566.5 

464.3 

671.2 

870.7 

Chemicals . 

0.4 

0.5 

3.5 

16.2 

31.5 

47.0 

20.6 

84.6 

32.4 

69.9 

Manufactured  goods  .... 

0.8 

0.8 

6.9 

17.8 

26.5 

64.7 

59.9 

85.2 

55.9 

57.8 

83.8 

119.2 

4.4 

LAOS  (Kip) 

Wood  and  lumber . 

^WiTil 

10.1 

Tin  ore . 

2.40 

— 

— 

Gums  and  resins . 

0.13 

0.49 

8.i 

147 

Plants  for  use  in  medicine  and 
perfumery . 

0.06 

7.0 

MALAYA  (MS) 

Food . 

11.2 

28.4 

27.9 

25.5 

21.4 

21.2 

19.6 

23.8 

21.5 

24.2 

Natural  rubber . 

73.2 

330.1 

157.6 

103.2 

110.7 

194.1 

173.1 

163.8 

221.4 

218.2 

195.2 

151.2 

Tin  (block,  ingots,  bars  or  slabs) 

17.9 

48.2 

43.0 

32.6 

34.6 

36.1 

37.1 

32.3 

■hH 

34.2 

40.3 

36.9 

PAKISTAN  (Rs.) 

Tea . 

3.1t 

5.0 

2.7 

2.9 

3.9 

2.9 

3.3 

1.5 

3.1 

3.6 

2.2 

2.9 

1.8 

Raw  jute . 

59.3t 

96.9 

58.0 

47.6 

45.4 

58.0 

65.0 

46.2 

39.6 

81.2 

114.4 

49.6 

23.6 

Raw  cotton . 

31.6t 

80.2 

72.0 

52.7 

29.1 

33.6 

28.1 

38.1 

■cVlil 

48.4 

32.3 

28.1 

Raw  wool . 

2.8J 

4.9 

4.1 

3.5 

5.6 

3.8 

5.6 

5.3 

4.6 

4.3 

5.3 

Hides  and  skins . 

3.1t 

4.9 

2.8 

2.8 

2.6 

2.1 

2.5 

3.2 

2.7 

3.9 

4.1 

2.4 

1  ;; 

PHILffPINES  (P.) 

Coconut  and  coconut  preparations 

34.8 

20.3 

26.3 

27.4 

25.0 

24.1 

22.0 

28.7 

25.2 

21.9 

Sugar  and  related  products 

12.6 

16.8 

17.0 

18.4 

18.6 

22.7 

28.6 

9.0 

14.1 

19.0 

i  76.3 

Fibres  and  manufactures  . 

12.8 

7.4 

7.2 

4.9 

5.1 

4.9 

5.1 

5.3 

5.1 

4.8 

Minerals  and  metals  .... 

4.4 

5.8 

5.9 

5.9 

6.7 

5.7 

6.2 

7.7 

7.4 

4.9 

1  16i 
!  103i 

THAILAND  (Baht)^ 

1  Rice 

104.6 

206.7 

323.4 

318.9 

235.9 

263.7 

338.6 

244.5 

217.3 

222.2 

1 

Natural  rubber . 

27.7 

101.8 

79.3 

56.1 

77.5 

137.6 

120.7 

181.8 

159.5 

152.1 

104.4 

*’ 

1  Teak  . 

7.2 

12.8 

8.2 

11.1 

17.3 

22.1 

16.7 

21.0 

22.5 

28.1 

20.8 

19.1 

Tin  ore  and  concentrates  . 

12.2 

25.2 

32.7 

29.3 

31.4 

36.7 

32.4 

32.1 

38.6 

43.7 

38.1 

33.3 

’  VIET-NAM  (Pr.) 

Rice  and  products . 

62.4 

44.9 

52.5 

64.2 

26.2 

49.3 

38.1 

17.2 

Natural  rubber . 

102.7 

71.8 

70.5 

68.7 

122.7 

77.2 

108.5 

124.6 

134.5 

9.3 

76.4 

a.  Including  articles  mainly  unmanufactured.  d.  From  1952  onwards  Baht  value  is  obtained  by  converting  foreign 

b.  Including  articles  mainly  manufactured.  currencies  at  free  market  buying  rate. 

c.  Excluding  mineral  fuels.  e.  Including  Beverages. 


EXTERNAL  TRADE 


8.  QUANTITY  OF  EXPORTS  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months  Thousand  tons 


T 

1943 

1951 

— 

1 

1952 

1 

1953 

1954 

_ i 

1 

1  9  5 

5 

_ 

1 

9  5  6 

1 

1 

- [. 

1 

I  1 

II 

III 

I 

IV 

I  ! 

Apr 

May 

RICE 

Burma . 

1 

105.9t  1 

110.2  : 

1 

109.4  ; 

86.9 

129.7  ! 

142.4  ' 

141.4  , 

170.8 

105.7 

151.6 

180.1 

! 

194.9  : 

Cambodia . I 

..  1 

20.7  ! 

17.5  1 

11.5 

24.7  i 

8.0  1 

7.9  ' 

21.2 

4.0 

0.3 

China  (Taiwan  only)  ...  | 

0.3 

7.1  1 

8.8 

4.9 

3.0 

14.2 

20.3 

2.9 

14.2 

19.3  , 

5.8  ' 

16.3 

18.8 

Thailand . j 

67.7  1 

131.4  1 

118.8 

111.7 

83.5 

104.0r 

115.5«- 

127.0r 

93.5r  i 

77.1'' 

97.0 

99.0 

Viel-Nam . | 

! 

23.0 

12.8  j 

8.6 

14.6  1 

6.8 

12.8 

10.4 

4.0  j 

0.1 

— 

—  j 

__ 

SUGAR 

China  (Taiwan  only) 

21.3 

23.6 

38.3 

72.9 

i 

43.5 

48.3 

39.6 

68.6 

55.9 

31.2 

76.0 

41.9 

77.1 

Indonesia . i 

5.3 

0.5  : 

0.1 

7.8 

17.7 

14.7 

2.0 

3.5 

7.6  1 

45.6 

18.3 

2.7 

0.3 

Philippines . | 

13.1 

47.2  1 

68.1 

64.3 

72.4 

77.2 

96.8 

116.8 

34.1  j 

61.2 

90.8 

116.4 

87.7 

TEA  i 

Ceylon . 

11.2 

11.5 

11.9 

12.8 

13.6 

13.6 

12.1 

13.7 

14.4 

14.4 

12.9 

11.0 

15.4 

India . 

13.2 

17.0  : 

15.5 

18.8 

16.8 

13.6 

14.8 

5.8 

17.9 

15.9 

20.9 

12.2 

12.2 

Indonesia . j 

0.7 

3.3 

2.7 

2.4 

3.4 

2.4 

2.3 

1.8 

2.3 

3.2 

2.4 

2.7 

4.1 

Japan  . 

0.3 

0.7 

0.8 

1.1 

1.4 

1.2 

0.6 

0.5 

2.2 

1.5 

0.9 

0.6 

0.4 

Pakistan . 

1.2 

1.8 

0.9 

1.0 

0.8 

0.4 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.7 

0.4 

COPRA*  AND  COCONUT  OIL 

Ceylon . , 

9.2 

19.3  ' 

11.1 

9.0 

8.2 

11.6 

6.9 

10.8 

14.1 

14.7 

8.8 

9.1 

10.1 

Indonesia  (copra)  .... 

12.1^ 

27.2 

17.4 

15.6 

14.3 

11.8 

10.4 

11.4 

15.3 

9.8 

5.4 

12.3 

14.2 

Malaya . 

7.1 

10.4 

8.7 

8.7 

10.0 

9.9 

10.5 

0.3 

9.6 

11.3 

8.3 

8.4 

N.  Borneo . 

0.3 

0.9 

0.6 

0.7 

1.4 

1.8 

1.2 

1.9 

2.3 

1.8 

2.1 

Philippines . 

35.3 

45.0 

40.3 

35.1 

43.8 

45.5 

40.9 

39.5 

53.4 

48.3 

46.6 

58.5 

54.4 

PALM  KERNELS*  AND  OIL 

Indonesia  (palm  oil) 

3.3 

8.1 

10.1 

11.0 

11.7 

9.7 

5.1 

6.8 

13.3 

3.4 

8.8 

10.6 

11.7 

Malaya . 

4.4 

4.5 

4.3 

4.6 

4.7 

5.1 

4.8 

4.7 

5.6 

5.3 

5.1 

5.9 

GROUND  NUTS*  AND  OIL 

India . 

5.5 

5.8 

5.6 

1.7 

2.5 

14.8 

24.3 

18.8 

7.0 

9.1 

11.0 

0.6 

_ 

NATURAL  RUBBER 

Brunei . 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Burma . 

0.3 

0.8 

1.2 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

1.9 

1.0 

0.4 

0.1 

0.7 

0.1 

Cambodia . 

1.4 

1.5 

2.0 

2.2 

2.0 

1.5 

2.3 

3.0 

2.3 

0.9 

1.2 

Ceylon . 

7.8 

8.8 

7.6 

8.2 

7.6 

8.2 

9.1 

7.5 

5.6 

10.7 

9.2 

3.8 

2.3 

Indonesia . 

36.6 

67.2 

61.8 

57.1 

61.7 

61.1 

52.8 

56.7 

60.8 

74.2 

40.6 

65.7 

55.8 

Malaya  (net  export)  .... 

57.5 

51.5 

48.4 

48.2 

48.3 

53.5 

55.1 

53.3 

53.5 

52.1 

54.0 

48.2 

44.3 

N.  Borneo . 

1.7 

1.3 

1.6 

1.4 

1.4 

1.7 

1.5 

1.6 

1.8 

1.9 

1.7 

1.8 

1.4 

Sarawak . 

3.4 

3.6 

2.7 

2.0 

1.9 

3.3 

2.5 

4.0 

3.6 

3.2 

3.9 

4.2 

3.3 

Thailand . 

8.1 

9.2 

8.3 

8.1 

9.9 

11.0 

11.6 

9.7 

12.3 

10.5 

11.8 

9.6 

7.4 

Viet-Nam . 

4.5 

5.3 

5.0 

4.6 

5.2 

4.2 

4.2 

5.7 

6.6 

5.9 

1.3 

2.3 

COTTON,  RAW 

India . 

8.0 

2.3 

4.4 

3.3 

2.3 

7.9 

4.3 

4.1 

13.1 

10.0 

13.7 

3.2 

3.6 

Paldstcn . 

13.6 

18.3 

20.4 

23.6 

11.8 

14.0 

12.1 

18.2 

14.3 

11.2 

18.1 

11.2 

102 

COTTON  YARN  (tons) 

Hong  Kong  . 

1,732 

1,300 

1,190 

1,172 

1,228 

1,139 

1,263 

1,430 

1,088 

1,417 

l,50r 

1,610 

Japan  . 

453 

1,025 

1,117 

801 

1,117 

991 

783 

1,039 

900 

1,239 

1,443 

1,168 

878 

Malaya . 

22 

167 

119 

113 

54 

9 

22 

1 

— 

14 

10 

3 

COTTON  PIECE  GOODS 
(Mn  sq.  metres) 

Hong  Kong  . 

12.2*= 

llio.i 

9.3 

11.3 

11.5 

11.2 

15.0 

12.1 

7.5 

8.5 

8.3 

11.1 

India  (Mn  metres)  .... 

23.5 

59.1 

45.7 

50.0 

65.6 

56.9 

59.1 

53.5 

53.3 

51.8 

56.9 

51.9 

60.2 

Japan  . 

28.2 

75.3 

52.0 

63.7 

89.0 

79.3 

70.2 

68.6 

77.9 

100.7 

101.2 

74.4 

75.9 

Malaya . 

7.5*" 

1114.5 

9.6 

8.0 

2.7 

5.0 

4.4 

4.2 

8.2 

3.2 

6.1 

7.1 

JUTE 

Pakistan  (raw) . 

28.1$ 

83.7 

70.0 

81.7 

74.3 

81.8 

i 

i  95.5 

68.6 

58.6 

104.6 

136.0 

55.0 

25.0 

India  (bag  and  cloth)  . 

73.4 

67.1 

60.0 

1  60.3 

1  67.8 

79.6 

j  64.0 

67.7 

85.4 

68.0 

54.9 

68.1 

68.6 

HEMP,  RAW 

Philippines . 

6.2 

10.3 

9.1 

J  9.3 

8.2 

9.3 

9.2 

9.4 

9.8 

8.9 

9.1 

10.8 

t 

1  14.0 

TIN  CONCENTRATES  (tons) 

1 

Burma . 

155 

125 

1  113 

83 

67 

1  81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

1.643 

Indonesia . 

2,753 

2,604 

2,923 

2,771 

2,874 

!  2,689 

\  2,215 

;  3,004 

2,737 

2,804 

2,382 

,  2,175 

Thailand . 

479 

1  743 

825 

863 

80S 

;  801 

j  674 

:  645 

811 

1,074 

1  994 

;  798 

TIN  METAL  (tons) 

Malaya . 

1  3,993 

i  5,500 

5,429 

1 5,228 

5,950 

6,025 

!  6,418 

i  5,484 

6,695 

5,504 

j  6,213 

I  5,778 

1 

I  5,904 

PETROLEUM  AND  PRODUCTS 
Indonesia . 

1 

!  321 

.  506 

618 

1 

I  800 

i  824 

,  739 

'  773 

'  757 

1  761 

1  871 

707 

1  757 

i  832 

Malaya . 

82 

,  163 

1 

204 

225 

1  235 

268 

230 

198 

315 

;  328 

1 

377 

1  248 

i 

a.  In  terms  of  oil  equivalent. 

b.  Excluding  exports  to  Singapore  from  Indonesia. 

c.  Million  metres. 


J 
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EXTERNAL  TRADE 

9.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  UNIT  VALUE,  QUANTUM  AND  TERMS  OF  TRADE 

1953=10(r 


A.  Unit  Value 


BURMA 

- ! - 

Imports . 

141t 

189t 

lll29t  !  115 

100 

93 

82 

84 

87 

77 

80 

Exports . 

58t 

62t 

11  74t  1  94 

100 

77 

62 

67 

63 

55 

59 

CEYLON 

Imports:**  General  . 

88 

86 

102  {  no 

100 

88 

89 

95 

89 

89 

91 

93 

95 

Exports:**  General  .  .  . 

72 

104 

126  !  98 

100 

112 

117 

140 

no 

107 

115 

no 

111 

Tea . 

81 

102 

106  :  94 

100 

126 

134 

173 

125 

116 

127 

123 

126 

Rubber  . 

45 

100 

165  .  114 

100 

88 

101 

96 

96 

104 

no 

104 

96 

All  coconut  products 
Imports  (Central  Bank 

79 

|ll4 

134  i  83 

1 

100 

94 

79 

87 

75 

76 

76 

73 

77 

index) . 

85 

84 

101  1  108 

100 

92 

86 

89 

86 

88 

88 

93 

97 

9C 

Consumer  goods  . 

85 

84 

99  I  107 

100 

91 

84 

87 

83 

84 

83 

85 

87 

Capital  goods 

82 

83 

107  1  113 

100 

95 

97 

97 

96 

104 

106 

118 

125 

CHINA  (Taiwan  only) 

! 

Imports . 

.. 

Ill 

100 

108 

111 

104 

116 

109 

no 

103 

170 

Exports . 

..  ,  113 

100 

105 

no 

112 

103 

109 

120 

104 

165 

INDIAJ 

1 

Imports;  General  . 

. .  i  109 

100 

97 

95 

98 

97 

96 

95 

94 

96 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco 
Raw  materials  and 

'  99 

' 

100 

85 

88 

83 

90 

83 

93 

83 

91 

semi-manuiactures 

. .  104 

100 

99 

97 

101 

100 

101 

99 

98 

101 

Manufactures 

.. 

..  !  115 

100 

99 

98 

102 

99 

97 

98 

97 

98 

. 

Exports:  General  . 

. .  109 

100 

107 

98 

109 

96 

102 

99 

101 

96 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco 
Raw  materials  and 

••  :  94 

100 

122 

105 

129 

95 

118 

105 

103 

112 

semi-manuiactures 

100 

100 

99 

90 

98 

92 

92 

95 

97 

91 

Manufactures 

*  * 

. .  '  120 

100 

99 

96 

101 

99 

98 

94 

95 

90 

INDONESIA® 

Exports:  General  .  .  . 

24 

42 

62  1  1127 

100 

100 

125 

123 

113 

113 

130 

124 

Estate  produce  . 

20 

37 

55  i  Il23 

100 

99 

121 

124 

112 

129 

122 

121 

Peasant  produce 

27 

43 

66  |l30 

100 

100 

128 

122 

114 

146 

135 

127 

Forest  produce  . 

28 

26 

39  ,  1  94 

100 

104 

81 

89 

80 

79 

77 

83 

JAPAN'* 

! 

Imports . 

90 

124  114 

100 

96 

94 

95 

94 

93 

95 

94 

92 

Exports . 

82 

122  1  108 

100 

96 

91 

88 

91 

90 

92 

93 

91 

MALAYA® 

! 

1 

Imports . 

83 

96 

120  108 

llioo 

90 

92 

94 

91 

90 

95 

•  . 

Exports . 

67 

116 

172  125 

llloo 

94 

120 

114 

no 

125 

130 

• 

PAKISTAN 

1 

Imports:  General  . 

91 

116  102 

100 

98 

119 

99 

103 

118 

158 

. 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

91 

118  106 

100 

124 

160 

123 

143 

173 

199 

. 

Raw  materials  . 

104 

135  '  112 

100 

98 

104 

95 

93 

103 

126 

Manufactures 

89 

113  1  99 

100 

92 

111 

94 

94 

105 

148 

Exports:  General^  . 

144 

194  ,  142 

100 

107 

118 

114 

111 

118 

129 

136 

144 

Jute . 

157 

198  144 

100 

104 

120 

116 

115 

116 

133 

Cotton . 

137 

209  156 

100 

no 

no 

105 

97 

116 

121 

Wool . 

•  . 

79 

129  82 

100 

98 

103 

93 

104 

111 

101 

Tea . 

128 

121  100 

100 

134 

201 

202 

174 

214 

212 

PHILIPPINES 

Imports® . 

105 

94 

106  105 

100 

96 

96 

94 

95 

96 

98 

101 

95 

10 

Exports . 

118 

97 

104  82 

100 

89 

81 

84 

81 

80 

80 

83 

82 

8 

THAILAND 

Exports: 

Effective  price  in  Baht  . 

83 

98 

117  j  104 

100 

97 

122 

108 

111 

133 

143 

Price  in  US$  (IFS  index) 

93 

88 

104  102 

100 

93 

88 

85 

87 

88 

91 

VIET-NAM 

Imports . 

71 

75  :  81 

100 

101 

79 

97 

77 

71 

70 

85 

88 

8 

Exports . 

72 

90  88 

100 

94 

100 

105 

100 

92 

101 

108 

75 

8 

EXTERNAL  TRADE 

9.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  UNIT  VALUE,  QUANTUM  AND  TERMS  OF  TRADE  (Coned.) 

1953=100^ 


1955  1 

1  9  5 

;  5 

I 

II 

.. 

HI 

IV 

B.  Quantum 


BURMA 

Imports . 

1 

68t 

1 

) 

64t  i 

II  69t 

1 

104  j 

100 

! 

123  1 

1 

97  1 

..  ! 

1 

80  1 

! 

93  i 

1 

84  : 

1 

! 

__  1 

i 

Exports . 

117t 

80t  i 

||ll4t 

116 

100  : 

132 

146 

152  ; 

170 

106  ' 

157  1 

. .  i 

•  •  i 

1 

CEYLON 

Imports:**  General  .  .  . 

69 

1 

84  ! 

94 

96 

100 

99 

1 

1 

97  ; 

93 

103  i 

1 

89 

103  i 

102  . 

90  ' 

Exports:**  General  . 

83 

92 

93 

97 

100 

103  i 

109 

98 

99  ; 

115 

124 

88 

93  1 

“  f 

Tea . 

88 

89 

91 

94 

100 

108  1 

103 

100 

101  i 

117 

115  1 

..  1 

Rubber  . 

97 

123  ! 

107 

97 

100 

100  i 

106 

117 

92  ! 

71 

145  1 

•  i 

..  1 

All  coconut  products  . 

63 

83  I 

94 

109 

100  1 

96  ' 

118 

84 

103  1 

142 

141  j 

. . 

j 

Imports  (Central  Bank  i 

index) . 

74 

i 

88  ! 

99 

99 

100 

93 

96 

95 

101 

90 

102 

100 

1 

87  i 

93  ■ 

Consumer  goods  .  .  .  ! 

75 

89 

95 

98 

100  , 

89 

95 

90 

102 

89 

101 

99 

80  ! 

Capital  goods 

71 

85 

109 

104 

100 

103 

104 

110 

96 

94 

107 

103 

108  1 

1 

CHINA  (Taiwan  only) 

Imports  (ordinary  and  ICA) 

_ i 

81 

100 

105 

98 

88 

117 

93 

93 

96 

105 

. 

Exports . 

67 

100 

69 

86 

75 

90 

101 

77 

76 

82 

Food . 

65 

100 

68 

85 

77 

90 

101 

73 

101 

80 

moiAt 

Imports:  General  . 

108 

100 

118 

125 

122 

111 

109 

128 

149 

130 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

185 

100 

144 

70 

187 

92 

55 

50 

86 

43 

' 

Raw  materials  and 
semi-manufactures 

_ 

.. 

100 

100 

105 

97 

96 

89 

95 

85 

118 

79 

Manufactures 

88 

100 

115 

159 

121 

133 

136 

179 

190 

193 

Exports:  General  . 

100 

100 

105 

115 

113 

103 

123 

113 

116 

93 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

•• 

102 

100 

109 

103 

109 

72 

113 

112 

124 

80 

Raw  materials  and 
semi-manufactures 

139 

100 

114 

171 

162 

159 

162 

155 

171 

108 

Manufactures 

1 

86 

100 

101 

101 

99 

99 

114 

100 

95 

93 

lAPANd 

Imports:  General  . 

i  45 

67 

74 

100 

104 

109 

101 

113 

106 

115 

122 

138 

Foods  . 

I  56 

77 

93 

100 

117 

117 

95 

129 

123 

116 

107 

no 

Raw  materials  . 

48 

63 

71 

100 

98 

106 

104 

no 

97 

114 

124 

154 

Mineral  fuels 

i  25 

51 

65 

100 

101 

106 

102 

104 

99 

127 

127 

109 

Chemicals  .... 

12 

49 

57 

100 

93 

146 

117 

123 

143 

151 

164 

207 

Machinery  .... 

5 

42 

54 

100 

113 

93 

95 

109 

108 

93 

213 

124 

Exports:  General  . 

78 

j  87 

92 

1  100 

133 

174 

154 

159 

178 

207 

189 

201 

..  : 

Foods  . 

40 

1  51 

78 

'  100 

93 

105 

92 

78 

108 

136 

134 

111 

Chemicals  .... 

34 

45 

55 

!  100 

126 

162 

139 

149 

117 

154 

202 

211 

Manufactured  goods 

81 

89 

94 

'  100 

140 

186 

163 

173 

191 

220 

199 

220 

Textiles  .... 

100 

i  100 

86 

1  100 

.  149 

179 

143 

1  162 

191 

225 

193 

187 

..  1 

Metals . 

113 

1  120 

1  169 

100 

1  148 

226 

231 

'  212 

1  226 

223 

173 

181 

. . 

Machinery  .... 

51 

'  54 

64 

100 

112 

1  159 

;  136 

140 

!  154 

213 

228 

319 

MALAYA® 

Imports . 

72 

99 

131 

116 

|!100 

107 

128 

■  122 

123 

j  136 

130 

i  .. 

ExDorts . 

i 

121 

,  128 

109 

{  ilOO 

no 

1  118 

115 

1  113 

i  128 

117 

t 

PHILIPPINES 

Imports*^ . 

123 

80 

1 

100 

90 

! 

'  100 

!  110 

1 

125 

i  124 

141 

i  102 

133 

9S 

1 

114 

118  ' 

Exports . 

85 

96 

107 

1  100 

111 

119 

!  115 

138 

,  115 

no 

113 

149 

140 

THAmAND 

Exports . 

1 

,  69 

114 

1  112 

i  100 

1  100 

i  87 

,  103 

115 

1 

112 

1.2 

'  97 

1 

VIET-NAM 

Imports . 

1 

1 

72 

1  75 

103 

1 

100 

j  113 

1 

91 

1 

71 

97 

1 

i  81 

115 

88 

82 

1 

{  83 

Exports  . 

■  111 

153 

123 

100 

'  113 

132 

119 

136 

■  134 

1  137 

1  85 

18 

67 

C.  Terms  of  Trade 

Percentage  of  unit  value  index  of  exports  to  unit  value  index  of  imports. 


BURMA . 

41t 

33t 

II  57t 

81  ! 

100 

83 

76 

80 

79 

71 

74  1 

1 

. .  1 

CEYLON . 

82 

11120 

124 

89 

100 

127 

132  : 

147 

124  , 

120 

125  1 

119  ; 

CHMA . 

102 

100  , 

97 

99  1 

108 

89 

100 

109  ! 

101  j 

97 

INDIAJ . 

100 

100 

no 

103 

111 

99 

106 

104  i 

107  , 

100 

JAPAN^ . 

92 

93 

94 

100  ' 

100 

86  ' 

93 

96 

98 

96 

98  1 

99 

MALAYA  . 

80 

120 

143 

116  I 

IllOO  ■ 

104 

130  ; 

122 

121 

139 

133 

PAKISTAN . 

153 

167 

140  j 

100 

109 

99  1 

115 

107 

100 

83  . 

..  i 

PHmiPPINES . 

li2 

103 

98 

78  1 

100  1 

93 

85  ' 

90 

86 

84 

81  ' 

83  ' 

87 

VIET-NAM . 

••  1 

102 

120 

109  ! 

100  ' 

94 

127 

109 

129 

130 

145 

128 

85 

a.  Original  base:  Burma,  Apr.  1936-Mar.  1941  for  the  period  prior  to 
1953,  1952  since  1953:  China,  1952;  Ceylon,  1934-38  for  1948,  1948  since 
1950:  India,  April  1952-March  1953:  Indonesia,  1938:  Japan,  1934-36 
for  1948,  1950  since  1950:  Malaya,  1938  for  period  prior  to  1953, 
1952  since  1953:  Pakistan,  Apr.  1948-Mar.  1949:  Philippines,  1948- 
1949:  Viet-Nam,  1949. 

b.  All  trade  indexes  since  1950  except  the  annual  import  price  index 
have  been  computed  on  a  fixed  base  (1948)  weights  method.  The 
annual  import  price  index  has  been  computed  by  using  moving 
current  weights  on  1948  base. 

c.  Weighted  index  number  of  18  export  products  at  f.o.b.  prlcM. 
The  rise  beginning  Feb.  1952  is  principally  due  to  the  change  in 


the  conversion  rate  of  the  rupiah  from  3.80  (excluding  the  valu* 
of  exchange  certificates)  to  11.40  per  dollar. 

d.  Indexes  compiled  by  Ministry  of  Finance  are  published  from  the 
present  issue  instead  of  those  compiled  by  the  Economic  Planning 
Board.  The  commodity  groups  are  abridged  titles  of  selected  SITC 
sections  and  divisions.  Unit  value  index  and  terms  of  trade  based 
on  prices  in  terms  of  dollars. 

e.  Figures  from  1953,  though  linked  to  previous  figures,  have  different 
treatment  in  Imports  and  exports  of  petroleum  products. 

f.  Index  of  f.o.b.  export  prices. 

g.  Based  on  f.o.b.  import  prices. 


ased  , 
rent 


10.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
1953=100^ 


PRICES 


All  agricultuial  produce  ,  .  .  i 

104 

121 

103 

100 

100 

96 

89  ; 

Cereals . 

105 

112 

107 

100 

101 

107 

99  { 

1  Non-food  agricultural  produce  .  ' 

142 

148 

112 

100 

114 

107 

104  1 

1  CHINA  (Taipei) 

General  index . 

45 

75 

92 

100 

102 

117 

109  ! 

Food . 

47 

63 

78 

100 

105 

114 

113  1 

'  Apparel . 

32 

89 

107 

100 

94 

no 

107  1 

.  Fuel  and  light . 

55 

73 

89 

100 

106 

116 

108  i 

I  Metals  and  electrical  materials  . 

44 

84 

104 

100 

102 

158 

118 

Building  materials . 

43 

62 

94 

100 

105 

115 

104 

INDIA 

General  index . 

102 

112 

98 

100 

98 

90 

91 

;  Food  articles . 

108 

109 

94 

100 

94 

80 

80 

<  Industrial  raw  materials  . 

109 

132 

99 

100 

97 

89 

93 

Semi-manufactured  articles 

96 

106 

97 

100 

100 

94 

95 

Manufactured  goods  .... 

95 

108 

103 

100 

102 

102 

103 

INDONESIA  (Djakarta) 

(imported  goods) 

All  articles . 

72 

99 

94 

100 

109 

145 

135 

Provisions . 

41 

68 

84 

100 

no 

144 

130 

'  Textile  goods . 

120 

109 

89 

lUO 

no 

170 

162 

Chemicals . 

58 

99 

90 

100 

109 

151 

138 

Metals . 

60 

103 

105 

100 

98 

112 

106 

JAPAN 

General  index . 

70 

97 

100 

100 

99 

98 

93 

Edible  farm  products  .... 

68 

84 

93 

100 

112 

112 

113 

Other  foodstuffs . 

90 

99 

103 

100 

106 

103 

105 

Textiles . 

91 

126 

101 

100 

92 

87 

88 

Chemicals . 

73 

102 

109 

100 

93 

90 

89 

Metal  and  machinery  .... 

59 

109 

105 

100 

94 

97 

94 

Building  materials . 

52 

77 

85 

100 

104 

96 

100 

Fuel . 

66 

79 

100 

100 

96 

101 

103 

Producer  goods . 

63 

97 

100 

100 

93 

95 

95 

Consumer  goods . 

79 

96 

|100 

100 

103 

101 

103 

KOREAh  (Seoul,  Aug-Dec  1953  =  100) 

General  index . 

7 

100 

124 

225 

187 

Food  grains . 

7 

100 

97 

234 

164 

j  Textile  raw  materials  .... 

9 

100 

140 

235 

214 

Textiles . 

9 

100 

132 

165 

162 

*  Building  materials . 

5 

.. 

100 

154 

233 

211 

Fertilizers . 

10 

100 

100 

176 

100 

'  PHILIPPINES  (Manila) 

General  index . 

93 

110 

101 

100 

95 

92 

93 

•  Food  . 

99 

no 

107 

100 

97 

95 

95 

Crude  materials . 

97 

101 

81 

100 

88 

84 

86 

Mineral  fuels . 

92 

99 

105 

100 

97 

95 

95 

J  Chemicals . 

94 

120 

103 

100 

95 

88 

88 

0  Manufactured  goods  .... 

104 

137 

109 

100 

96 

92 

92 

•  Domestic  products . 

99 

103 

100 

100 

94 

92 

93 

Exported  products . 

99 

103 

82 

100 

88 

81 

85 

8  Imported  products . 

94 

119 

105 

100 

97 

92 

93 

7  THAILAND  (Bangkok) 

■" '  General  index . 

94 

101 

107 

100 

98 

114 

102 

?  Agricultural  produce®  .... 

115 

135 

120 

100 

98 

136 

117 

Foodstuff® . 

82 

82 

98 

100 

96 

103 

95 

Clothes . 

122 

143 

131 

100 

99 

102 

101 

Fuel . 

92 

93 

101 

100 

103 

103 

108 

Metal . 

120 

140 

135 

100 

97 

126 

124 

'  Construction  materials  .... 

79 

90 

97 

100 

103 

104 

104 

VIET-NAM  (Saigon-Cholon) 

j.  General  index . 

65 

77 

86 

100 

106 

118 

109 

i  Rice  and  paddy . 

53 

57 

90 

ICO 

83 

101 

82 

^  Other  food  products  .... 

62 

68 

77 

100 

117 

117 

117 

3  Fuel  and  mineral  products 

79 

81 

82 

100 

119 

121 

121 

3  1  Raw  materials . 

85 

121 

92 

100 

118 

146 

138 

_  '  Semi-finished  products  .... 

66 

82 

87 

100 

120 

123 

122 

1  Manufactured  products 

!  74 

99 

93 

100 

122 

126 

123 

1  Local  products . 

1  64 

75 

89 

100 

100 

116 

103 

1  Imported  products . 

69 

84 

83 

_ 

100 

121 

_ 

121 

120 

_ 

I  i 

i  113  1 


I 

Apr 

May 

104 

111 

105 

129 

129 

131 

131 

122 

122 

121 

120 

122 

112 

108 

no 

127 

133 

139 

138 

201 

188 

190 

187 

131 

140 

145 

151 

92 

97 

99 

99 

85 

89 

95 

92 

91 

101 

103 

104 

95 

101 

106 

108 

101 

102 

102 

103 

137 

____ 

,  148 

1  136 

.. 

144 

113 

'  98 

99 

100 

101 

109 

108 

no 

109 

101 

100 

100 

101 

1  86 

87 

90 

93 

1  91 

93 

94 

94 

101 

107 

no 

112 

95 

96 

97 

99 

1  103 

105 

101 

102 

96 

99 

101 

103 

I  100 

98 

98 

99 

1  242 

246 

265 

300 

;  241 

246 

289 

370 

268 

249 

241 

253 

169 

152 

148 

165 

257 

251 

252 

259 

!  309 

517 

639 

639 

93 

92 

96 

96 

96 

93 

98 

96 

85 

86 

89 

91 

1  95 

94 

94 

94 

!  87 

88 

88 

89 

92 

96 

98 

100 

93 

91 

95 

95 

79 

80 

83 

85 

93 

i 

97 

100 

101 

123 

114 

115 

118 

155 

127 

125 

130 

116 

no 

113 

118 

103 

102 

101 

101 

108 

109 

109 

109 

129 

132 

183 

137 

104 

102 

102 

102 

'  129 

126 

125 

123 

127 

124 

124 

119 

116 

120 

124 

127 

1  121 

125 

135 

133 

155 

141 

127 

122 

124 

126 

125 

129 

128 

122 

122 

122 

132 

129 

126 

123 

118 

120 

123 

124 

a.  Original  base:  Burma.  1938-40;  China,  Jan-Jun  1937;  India,  Sep  1938 — Aue  1939;  Indonesia,  1938;  Japan,  Jan  1948  for  1950-51,  1952 
since  1952;  Korea,  1947;  Philippines,  1949;  Thailand,  Apr  1938 — Mar  1939;  Viet-Nam,  1949. 

b.  Figures  for  1950  relate  to  average  of  Jan-Jun  and  Dec. 

c.  Agricultural  produce  includes  paddy,  rice  meal,  copra,  rubber,  etc. ;  foodstuff  includes  milled  rice,  pork,  banana,  etc. 
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PRICES  11.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  AND  PAID  BY  FARMERS 

1953  =  100^ 


- r 

- ! 

1  9  5 

5 

— 

1 

9  5  6 

I 

n 

_ 

m 

_ 

IV 

I 

Apr 

May 

CHINA  (Taiwan  only) 

Prices  received  by  fanners  (A)  . 

43 

51 

74 

100 

92 

102 

102 

100 

97 

109 

114 

111 

Prices  paid  by  fanners  (B) 

44 

54 

73 

100 

93 

101 

101 

100 

97 

TiM 

113 

114 

Domestic  expenditure 

44 

53 

73 

100 

92 

100 

100 

99 

94 

106 

111 

112 

Cultivation  cost . 

45 

56 

73 

100 

93 

106 

104 

103 

102 

114 

118 

118 

Parity  index  (A)  4-  (B)  . 

98 

95 

102 

100 

99 

100 

101 

■liH 

100 

101 

101 

97 

INDIA  (Punjab) 

Prices  received  by  farmers  (A)  . 

91 

96 

94 

100 

94 

_ 

79 

.  . 

. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  (B) 

101 

107 

102 

100 

98 

90 

81 

.. 

Domestic  expenditure 

97 

101 

101 

100 

102 

,  , 

95 

87 

.. 

Cultivation  cost . 

110 

117 

105 

100 

92 

.. 

81 

73 

.. 

.  . 

Parity  index  (A)  4-  (B)  . 

90 

90 

92 

100 

96 

88 

86 

IAPANt>  (Apr  1953-Mar  1954  =  100) 

Prices  received  by  farmers  (A)  . 

85i 

looi 

97t 

loot 

103 

mum 

99 

99 

99 

.. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  (B) 

801 

loot 

103t 

lOlt 

103 

102 

101 

100 

mm 

.. 

Domestic  expenditure  .  . 

97t 

loot 

103t 

103t 

103 

103 

103 

102 

103 

.. 

Cultivation  cost . 

99t 

loot 

102t 

98t 

89 

MW 

98 

97 

97 

1 

Parity  index  (A)  (B)  . 

■■ 

•• 

87t 

loot 

92t 

S8t 

;  100 

99 

_ 

98 

98 

98 

1 

a.  Original  base;  China,  1952;  India,  Sep  1938 — Aug.  1939;  Japan,  b.  Index  numbers  of  commodity  prices  in  473  towns  or  villages. 

Apr  1951 — Mar  1962.  Annual  figures  relate  to  fiscal  year  April  to  March. 


12.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  COST  OF  LIVING 
1953  =  100^ 


BURMA;  Rangoon . 

110 

107 

103 

100  ‘ 

96 

98 

91 

93  i 

104 

103 

102 

109  1 

CAMBODIA;  Phnom-Penh  (1952  =  100) 

90 

89 

100 

139 

155 

145 

149  ■ 

162 

163 

161 

163 

163 

CEYLON;  Colombo . 

95 

99 

11  98 

100 

100 

99 

99 

99 

98 

99 

99 

100 

102 

CHINA;  Taipei . 

50 

66 

85 

100 

102 

112 

110 

108 

111 

117 

120 

121 

123 

HONG  KONG . 

90 

98 

99 

100 

98 

95 

94 

92 

97 

95 

94 

94 

95 

INDIA  (Interim  index) . 

95 

98 

97 

100 

95 

90 

90 

88 

91 

92 

92 

97 

98 

JAPAN  (Urban) . 

77 

11  89 

94 

100 

106 

105 

106 

106 

105 

104 

105 

106 

KOREA;  South . 

7 

28 

69 

100 

135 

229 

197 

219 

264 

238 

242 

262 

277 

LAOS;  Vientianne . 

50‘> 

53 

.  74 

100 

123 

125 

123 

125 

124 

126 

131 

133 

MALAYA;  Federation  (Malay)  . 

81 

101 

'  103 

100 

94 

91 

92 

91 

90 

91 

92 

92 

PAKISTAN;  Karachi . 

85 

88 

100 

98 

94 

95 

94 

95 

95 

96 

98 

96 

Naroyanganj 

90 

94 

!  101 

100 

84 

85 

77 

77 

90 

97 

99 

108 

JI5 

PHILIPPINES;  Manila  .... 

102 

111 

103 

100 

99 

98 

93 

97 

97 

99 

98 

100 

100 

THAILAND;  Bangkok  .... 

73 

82 

91 

100 

100 

105 

102 

106 

104 

1  107 

109 

106 

111 

VIET-NAM;  Saigon . 

56 

64 

78 

100 

112 

124 

115 

120 

125 

1  135 

135 

134 

136 

B.  Food 


BURMA;  Rangoon  .... 

107 

108 

- r 

104 

100  ' 

97 

96 

89 

'  91 

103 

101  1 

97 

179 

CAMBODIA;  Phnom-Penh  (1952  =  100) 

87 

85 

100 

1 

137 

159 

145 

148  1 

169 

173  1 

167 

171 

CEYLON;  Colombo  .... 

95 

96  1 

II 94 

106 

100 

99 

100 

,  100  , 

98 

100  ‘ 

99 

100 

1  95 

CHINA;  Taipei . 

57 

62 

79 

100 

102 

108 

108 

103 

107  , 

116  ; 

121 

120 

126 

HONG  KONG . 

83 

94 

95 

100 

95 

90  1 

90 

1  87 

94 

91  1 

89 

89 

,  92 

INDIA  (Interim  index)  .... 

93 

96 

94 

100 

93 

85  1 

85 

I  81  , 

86 

87  , 

88 

94 

156 

INDONESIA;  Djakarta  .  .  . 

53 

89 

94 

100 

106 

141  j 

126 

'  135  1 

143 

158  1 

173 

>  158 

JAPAN  (Urban) . 

79 

II  91 

94 

100 

108 

105  ' 

106 

’  106  1 

104 

103  , 

103 

I  105 

1  267 

KOREA;  South . 

7 

27 

78 

100 

117 

207  1 

164 

1  200  1 

256  ; 

207  1 

214 

1  245 

LAOS;  Vientianne  .... 

45b 

47 

70 

100 

122 

118 

117 

j  120  i 

119 

116  1 

117 

MALAYA;  Federation  (Malay)  . 

78 

101  1 

103 

100 

90 

87 

89 

1  87 

05 

85 

87 

'  87 

1 

96 

PAKISTAN;  Karachi  .... 

84 

89 

93 

100 

98 

95  i 

95 

1  93 

95  1 

97  , 

97 

1  97 

Naroyanganj 

89 

93 

103 

100 

79 

80  1 

69 

^  70  , 

87  1 

96 

97 

i  111 

no 

PHILIPPINES;  ManUa  .  .  . 

103 

111 

106 

100 

99 

93  ! 

97 

1  96 

98 

101  i 

98 

101 

;  102 

THAILAND;  Bangkok 

74 

81 

91 

100 

98 

103  ! 

100 

>  104  1 

102  , 

106 

105 

'  101 

.  109 

VIET-NAM;  Saigon  .... 

•  1 

54 

59  ‘ 

80 

100 

107 

122 

111 

124  ' 

1 

137 

136 

1  135 

138 

GENERAL  NOTES:  All  figures 

are  applicable  to  working  class  except 

a. 

Original  base:  Burma,  1941; 

Cambodia,  1949; 

Ceylon,  Nov. 

1942 

the  following  countries: 

China, 

public 

servants; 

Hong 

Kong, 

for 

Mar 

1950-51 

1947; 

1952 

[ndia. 

since  1952;  China, 
1949;  Indonesia,  Jul 

Jan«Jun  1937 
1938:  Japan* 

;  Hon? 
1948  for 

Kong. 

1950. 

clerical  and  technical  workers:  Indonesia,  government  employee; 

195: 

since 

1951 

Korea,  1947;  Laos,  Dec 

1948; 

Malaya, 

Jaa 

Japan,  urban  population;  Laos, 

middle  class; 

Thailand,  low 

1949;  Pakistan,  Apr  1948>Mar  1949; 
Apr  1938-Mar  1939;  Viet-Nam,  1949. 

Philippines*  1949;  Thailano# 

salaried  workers  and  civil 

servants. 

b. 

Jul-Dec. 

13.  EMPLOYMENT  AND  WAGES 

Base  for  index  Numbers,  195^ 


49 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  WAGES 


i 

I 

1948 

1951 

1952  ! 

1953 

1954  ; 

1955  j 

— 

1  9 

5  5 

1 

9  5  6 

I 

n 

m 

IV 

'  1 

Apr  1 

_ L 

May 

CEYLON  - 
Index  of  wages 

Tea  and  niber  estate  workers*’ 

66 

97  ! 

98 

100  I 

102  1 

1 

106  1 

106 

i 

106 

105 

106 

107  ! 

1 

106 

107 

Government  workers  (Colombo)® 

88  1 

99  ! 

99 

100  ' 

100 

104  ^ 

100  , 

106 

106 

106 

106  : 

108 

106 

Index  of  real  wages 

Tea  and  rubber  estate  workers** 

75  ^ 

99  , 

101  1 

100 

103  , 

107 

107 

107 

t 

107 

107 

109  ' 

109 

109 

Government  workers  (Colombo)® 

102  ; 

107 

108 

100  : 

100 

105 

101  i 

107 

107  J 

106 

107 

107 

107 

CHINA  (Taiwan  only) 

Employment**  (1,000) 

Mining . 

79 

50 

56  , 

i 

57  1 

53 

1 

55  i 

1 

i 

53  1 

54  i 

52 

55 

1 

Manufacturing . ! 

114 

163 

208 

233  1 

258 

258  , 

258  1 

257 

253 

258 

Index  of  earnings 

Mining . 

60 

98 

100 

1 

105 

131 

118 

126 

132 

165 

••  1 

Manufacturing . 

55 

80 

100 

111 

125 

125  ! 

123 

121 

131 

Index  of  real  earnings® 

Mining . 

83 

111 

100 

no  < 

124 

113 

124 

128 

131 

1 

Manufacturing . 

81 

90 

100 

117  ! 

119 

121 

120 

118 

118  : 

INDIA 

Employment^  (1,000) 

Factories  under  Factory  Act  . 

2,360 

2,537 

2.443 

2,403 

1 

2,590 

2.617 

1 

1 

! 

Cotton  mills . 

644 

714 

741 

744 

741 

758  1 

749 

7^ 

765 

787 

786 

78ll 

787 

Coal  mines* . 

308 

339 

342 

338 

332 

341 

356 

337 

335 

335 

340 

340 

Central  govemment** 

Office  workers  .... 

193 

209 

213 

221 

251 

225 

232 

238 

251 

255 

258 

Manual  workers  .... 

393 

406 

403 

412 

396 

409 

406 

405 

396 

398 

397 

Wages  or  earnings  (Rs.) 

Cotton  mills*  (Monthly,  Bombay) 

2.4" 

87.3 

89.3 

96.0 

96.3 

94.8 

99.3 

94.6 

94.0 

91.4 

92.5 

97.8 

Coal  minesi  (Weekly,  Jahria)  . 

12.7 

13.0 

13.2 

14.2 

14.2 

13.8 

14.2 

14.5 

14.3 

14.2 

14.6 

JAPAN 

Employ ment*^  (Mn.) 

All  industries . 

34.6 

36.2 

37.3 

39.2 

39.6 

41.1 

37.8 

42.5 

42.0 

42.3 

42.8 

42.4 

Agriculture,  forestry  &  hunting 

16.4 

16.2 

16.4 

17.1 

16.7 

17.2 

14.3 

18.9 

18.0 

17.3 

14.2 

17.0 

Other  industries . 

18.2 

20.0 

20.9 

22.1 

22.9 

24.0 

23.5 

23.6 

23.9 

25.0 

25.4 

25.4 

Mining . 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

Manufacturing  .... 

6.3 

6.3 

6.5 

6.7 

7.0 

7.1 

7.0 

6.9 

7.1 

7.5 

7.9 

Index  of  earnings"* 

Mining . 

33 

71 

88 

100 

102 

110 

S8 

103 

115 

124 

101 

Manufacturing  .... 

28 

75 

88 

100 

106 

112 

98 

104 

1  114 

131 

105 

! 

Index  of  real  earning"* 

Mining . 

53 

79 

94 

100 

96 

99 

93 

98 

110 

119 

96 

Manufacturing  .... 

45 

84 

94 

100 

111 

106 

92 

98 

108 

126 

101 

Daily  money  wages  of  agricul¬ 
tural  labour,  mole  (Y.)  . 

185 

209 

230 

257 

285 

301 

282 

!  307 

1 

305 

310 

283 

KOREA 

Index  of  earnings®  (Seoul) 
Manufacturing  and  construction 
industries" . 

1 

23 

61 

100 

192 

308 

266 

1  291 

327 

349 

1 

1 

'  362 

368 

1 

MALAYA  (Federation) 

Employment***  (1,000)  ,  ,  .  . 

1  461* 

499 

505 

00 

1  476 

' 

1 

i 

1 

i 

PHILIPPINES 

Index  of  employment" 

Mining . 

104 

!  108 

1 

1 

100 

1 

( 

77 

‘  81 

79 

1  79 

83 

84 

'  86 

i 

1 

1 

Manufacturing . 

i 

91 

91 

100 

106 

106 

109 

1  109 

103 

j  105 

111 

1 

Index  of  wages®  (Manila) 

Skilled . 

'  101 

96 

98 

100 

'  101 

101 

100 

101 

1  101 

j 

100 

100 

100 

1 

i  101 

Unskilled . 

92 

91 

97 

100 

'  99 

102 

99 

j  102 

1  103 

103 

103 

103 

102 

Index  of  real  wage  (Manila) 

Skilled . 

90 

87 

92 

1  100 

101 

102 

103 

1  103 

103 

101 

i  103 

103 

104 

Unskilled . 

82 

83 

92 

100 

1  100 

103 

102 

104 

,  105 

103 

106 

106 

104 

THAILAND 

Employment— Mining^  (1,000) 

,  10.4 

'  14.8 

15.1 

;  14.9 

'  15.5 

'  16.1 

1  J5.4 

15.3 

15.8 

15.9 

'  15.8 

!  15.9 

I  16.2 

VIET-NAM 

Daily  wages*  (Saigon-Cholon,  Pr.) 
Skilled . 

1 

22.0** 

36.3 

41.2 

! 

;  55.6 

1  73.2 

86.7 

t 

1 

‘  77.3 

1 

i  86.7 

! 

1 

i 

1 

i 

Unskilled  (male) . 

15.4' 

20.5 

22.8 

1  31.8 

37.4 

!  47.8 

1 

38.3 

47.8 

1 

1 

1 

a. 

b 

e. 

d. 

e. 

f. 
s. 

h. 


i. 

i. 


Original  bases  for  wages  or  earnings  index:  Ceylon,  1939;  China 
1948;  Japan.  1947;  Korea.  1936;  Philippinee.  1941. 

Daily  rates  of  minimum  wages  (basic  wages  plus  special  allowance). 
Monthly  wage  rates  for  unskilled  manual  workers  in  government 
employment. 

Sitaffs  and  permanent  workers  at  end  of  period. 

Daily  average  of  wages  and  allowances  including  payment  in  kind. 
Daily  averages. 

Average  daily  employment  in  all  coal  mines  governed  by  the  Indian 
Mines  Act.  Monthly  figures  are  slightly  short  of  total  coverage. 
Central  Government  establishments  excluding  railways.  Office  workers 
comprise  administrative,  executive  and  clerical  staffs;  manual 
workers  comprise  skilled,  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers. 
Figures  relate  to  end  of  period. 

Monthly  minimum  basic  wages  plus  dearness  allowance. 

♦if™*®  weekly  earnings  (basic  wages  plus  dearness  allowance  and 
other  payments)  of  underground  miners  and  loaders  in  coed  mines. 


k.  For  1948,  average  for  calender  week  beginning  first  Sunday  of  each 
month.  From  1951,  average  for  the  week  ending  on  the  last  day 
of  the  month,  except  for  December  when  the  week  prior  to  holiday 
seasons  was  chosen. 

m.  Average  monthly  cash  earnings  per  permanent  worker. 

n.  Excluding  looms. 

p.  Number  employed  by  government  departments,  estates,  mines, 
factories  and  some  miscellaneous  establishments.  Figures  for  1951-54 
relate  to  end  of  June. 

q.  Comprises  all  full  and  part-time  employees  of  734  cooperating 
establishments  in  the  Philippines  who  were  on  the  payroll,  i.e.,  who 
worked  during,  or  received  pay  for,  the  pay  period  ending  nearest 
the  15th  of  the  month.  Excluding  proprietors,  self-employed  per¬ 
sons,  domestic  servants  and  unpaid  workers. 

s.  Daily  average  wage  rates  of  all  classes  of  workers. 

t.  End  of  last  month  during  the  period. 

u.  Average  daily  earnings  in  December. 

V.  1949. 
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14.  CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 


End  of  period 


1948 

1 

1951  ' 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1952  ' 

1953 

1 

1 

1954 

i 

- L 

1  9  5 

5 

1 

9  5  6 

13o5 

I  ' 

1 

11  : 

1 

III  : 

I 

IV  1 

I  i 

Apr 

May  j 

BURMA  (Mn.  K.) 

Money  supply . ! 

499  1 

606 

635 

i 

780  ! 

859'’  ; 

1,124  ^ 

1,029  1 

1,039  ; 

1,114  ; 

1,124  ! 

i 

1,393  1 

i 

1 

..  1 

Currency:  net  active  ...  : 

335  ; 

393 

414  i 

500  j 

575  1 

725 

714  , 

702 

701 

725 

939  1 

Deposit  money . I 

164  j 

208 

221  i 

280  j 

284  ; 

398  ' 

315 

388  1 

413  1 

398  : 

454  1 

470  ; 

475  1 

Loans,  advances  and  bills  dis¬ 
counted  (commercial  banks)  . 

73  j 

159  ; 

151  , 

142  i 

163 

184 

189 

170  1 

1 

166  : 

184  1 

1 

269 

247  1 

239  ! 

Bank  clearings . ^ 

151  i 

151  1 

181  I 

234  ' 

241  1 

283  1 

261 

281  : 

235 

299 

310 

328  1 

290  1 

Foreign  assets . 

Union  Bank  of  Burma^  . 

358  ! 

743  1 

940  1 

991  j 

555  1 

415  i 

491  ‘ 

1 

406 

381 

415  1 

517 

503  : 

485  1 

Government . 

20  i 

10 

5  1 

14  ! 

35  I 

23  : 

16  , 

24  1 

27 

23 

30 

Commercial  banks  .... 

48 

33 

49 

67  ; 

88  ! 

116 

103  i 

105'’  ' 

109 

115 

155 

139 

Rates  of  interest  (%  per  annum) 

Call  money  rote  ....  A 

•• 

1.04 

1.64  I 

1.10  : 

0.98 

1.27  ' 

1.83 

1.25 

1.00 

1.00 

1.33 

1.00 

i 

Yield  of  long  term  gov't  bondsA 

.  .  1 

3.00 

3.00  { 

3.00  , 

3.00  ' 

3.00  i 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00  ' 

3.00  < 

3.00 

"  i 

Internal  gov't  debtl>  held  by 

Union  Bank  of  Burma  . 

16 

22 

16 

15 

i 

64  1 

1 

62  1 

62  i 

64 

64 

64  1 

Commercial  banks  .... 

8 

31 

25  1 

68  ' 

161 

293  ! 

165  1 

196  ' 

249  ' 

293  ' 

1 

Gov't  deposits  and  cash  in  hand 
Central  gov't  deposits  with  the 
Union  Bank  of  Burma  . 

2 

77 

50 

4 

! 

8 

2  j 

1 

5 

' 

2 

1 

4  j 

t 

J 

Cash  in  Government  Treasury 

15 

5 

3 

11 

17 

17  ' 

10  1 

9  ! 

7 

17 

CAMBODIA  (Mn.  Ri) 

Money  supply . 

I 

3,667 

2,820 

3,162  ! 

3,692 

3,667 

3,527  ! 

1 

3.488  ' 

3,477  i 

Currency:  outstanding  . 

•  •  1 

2,068 

1,658 

1,882 

1,745 

2,083 

1.858  ! 

1,823 

1,697  ’ 

Deposit  Money . 

_ j 

1,600 

1,162 

1,280 

1,946 

1,600 

1,669  1 

1,665 

1,780  i 

Loans  and  advances  (other  banks) 

329 

2C0 

261 

178 

329 

460  ' 

535 

Foreign  assets  of  Banque  Nation- 
ale  Du  Cambodge  .... 

.. 

•  • 

1,751 

1,278 

1.347 

1,510 

1,751 

1,862 

1,877 

1,947  [ 

CEYLON  (Mn  Rs.) 

Money  supply . 

607 

1,008 

894 

827 

957 

1,073 

954 

919 

1,012 

1,073 

1,049 

1,043 

1,049  i 

Currency:  not  active 

241 

377 

357 

335 

342 

384 

343 

349 

376 

334 

385 

390 

407  • 

Deposit  money . 

366 

629 

533 

492 

615 

688 

611 

570 

636 

688 

664 

652 

642  1 

Loans,  advances  and  bills  dis¬ 
counted  (commercial  banks)*^  . 

82 

213 

195 

207 

247 

256 

268 

245 

275 

256 

264 

289 

293  1 

Bank  clearings . A 

391 

691 

688 

671 

684 

758 

785 

674 

786 

786 

720 

711 

743 

Bank  debits® . A 

1,264 

1,109 

1,148 

1,107 

1,060 

1,172 

930 

1,084 

1,053 

1,046 

1,013 

1,110  : 

Foreign  assets 

Central  Bank  of  Ceylon  .  . 

462'’ 

668 

401 

245 

524 

655 

566 

602 

641 

655 

674 

690 

695 

Commercial  banks'’  .... 

174 

181 

96 

97 

132 

225 

193 

180 

136 

225 

191 

175 

182  1 

Rates  of  interest  (%  per  annum) 
Call  money  rate  ...  A 

0.50* 

0.50 

0.96 

1.27 

1.12 

1.12 

1.12 

1.12 

1.12 

1.12 

1.12 

1.12 

Treasury  bill  rate  ...  A 

'  0.22 

0.48* 

0.72 

1.91 

1.59 

0.80 

0.75 

0.79 

0.81 

0.83 

0.57 

0.56 

0.67  , 

Yield  of  long  term  gov't  bondsA 

'  2.94 

2.81 

2.93 

3.85 

3.79 

3.13 

3.24 

3.11 

3.09 

3.08 

3.05 

3.05 

3.05 

Internal  government  debt  held  by 
Central  Bank  of  Ceylon 

! 

17 

161 

223 

27 

18 

18 

20 

19 

18 

37 

24 

18  * 

Commercial  bonks  .... 

184 

235 

302 

284 

;  310 

284 

320 

303 

285 

284 

331 

336 

333  ■ 

Gov't  deposits  and  cash  in  hand 
Government  deposits  with  the 
Central  Bank  of  Ceylon  . 

! 

31 

6 

i 

1 

!  9 

i  33 

55 

72 

23 

33 

104 

no 

79  > 

Currency  held  by  government 

4 

6 

5 

6 

1  8 

1  9 

6 

8 

8 

1  9 

9 

7 

:  9  ' 

CHINA  (Taiwan  only,  Mn  NTS) 

Money  supply . 

! 

;  992 

1,275 

1,634 

1 2.085 

1 

!  2,719 

2,301 

1  2,484 

2,920 

2,719 

2,616 

1 

i  2.57S 

j  ( 

2.601 

Currency  net  active 

1  •• 

558 

712 

919 

1,140 

i  1,372 

1,107 

!  1,212 

1,334 

1,372 

1,261 

;  1,258 

! 1,227  . 

Deposit  money . 

434 

'  563 

715 

i  945 

1 1,347 

1  1,381 

:  1,194 

j  1,272 

1,586 

1,347 

1  1,355 

1,318 

! 1,374 

Loans,  advances  and  bills  dis¬ 
counted  (banks  other  than  the 
Bank  of  Taiwan)^  .... 

I 

i  133 

1 

1  342 

j  625 

!  954 

1 

1  1,061 

1 

:  1.245 

'  1,462 

^  1,381 

1 

j 

1,381 

! 

1.341 

' 1,325 

Bank  clearings . A 

i 

!  413 

!  862 

!  1,740 

1 1,720 

1  2,887 

!  2,033 

!  2,533 

!  2,985 

1  3,909 

1  3,320 

j  3,687 

4,026 

Rates  of  interest  (%  per  annum) 

Call  money  rate  ...  A 

i 

'  10.80 

i  10.80 

j  9.0 

1  7.20 

7.20 

1  7.20 

;  7.20 

1  7.20 

i  7.20 

1 

'  6.60 

5.40  ‘ 

Government  deposits  held  by  the 
Bank  of  Taiwan . 

i 

j _ 

1 

{  626 

1  776 

1 

i  1,173 

i  1,374 

2,231 

i  1,536 

1  1,749 

;  1,988 

;  2,231 

2,474 

1  2,570 

i  2,563  1 

HONG  KONG  (Mn  HK$) 

Money  supply . 

Currency  outstanding  (notes)  . 

1 

1 

i  783 

j 

1  800 

^  802 

1 

i  802 

1 

1 

!  728 

1  727 

727 

!  726 

i  726 

:  727 

727 

1 

i  727 

!  727 

Bank  clearings . A 

1  639 

i  1,506 

,  1.195 

i  1,035 

i  1,140 

11,160 

1,142 

1 1,074 

,  1,270 

1  1,284 

1,284 

i 1,306 

INDIA  (l.GOO  Mn  Rs.) 

Money  supply . 

i  18.65* 

I 

i  17.73 

1 16.83 

17.15 

1 

18.30 

j  20.55 

19.81 

'  19.88 

j  1,160 
:  19.65 

'  20.55 

20.40 

22.28 

22.25  ; 

Currency:  net  active 

12.16* 

1 11.70 

!  11.22 

11.53 

12.10 

13.90 

13.12 

,  13.44 

!  13.09 

‘  13.90 

1  14.99 

15.40 

i  15.39  * 

Deposit  money . 

6.50* 

I  6.03 

i  5.61 

5.62 

!  6.20 

1  6.64 

6.69 

1  6.45 

1  6.55 

'  6.64 

7.41 

6.83 

;  6.86  . 

Advances  and  bills  discounted®  . 
(scheduled  banks)  .... 

1 

1  4.42 

I  5.54 

I  4.85 

4.61 

1 

5.10 

i  5.83 

5.90 

1  5.69 

5.48 

5.83 

7.14 

1  7.10 

I  i 

1  7i3  i 

Bank  clearings . A 

!  5.55 

6.55 

j  5.71 

5.49 

I  5.58 

i  6.52 

6.62 

i  6.24 

6.49 

:  6.71 

j  7.08 

1  7.41 

7.11  I 

Gold  and  foreign  assets  of  the 
Reserve  Bonk  of  India  . 

j  10.67 

8.21 

I  7.46 

7.63 

1  7.71 

i  7.75 

1  7.70 

1 

j  7.56 

7.60 

j  7.75 

7.86 

{  7.66 

7i2 

Rates  of  interest  (%  per  annum) 
Call  money  rate  ....  A 

I  0.50 

1.01 

1 

i  2.02 

j  2.12 

1  2.35 

! 

i  2.59 

1  2.88 

1  2.71 

]  2.38 

1  2.42 

1  3.10 

!  3.13 

3.13 

Yield  of  long  term  gov't  bondsA 

.. 

j  3.39 

j  3.69 

1  3.64 

1  3.65 

1  3.72 

1  3.70 

[  3.72 

1  3.73 

!  3.73 

'  3.79 

1  3.91 

3.88 

May 


475 


239 

290 


485 


3,477 
'  1,697 
:  1,780 


1,947 


1,049 

407 

642 


293  ! 
743  ‘ 
1,110 


695 

162 


1.12 

0.67 

3.05 


18 

333  i 


2,601 
: 1,227 
; 1,374 


■  1,325 
4,026  I 


.  5.40 
i  2,563 


i  727 
1,306 


i22.25 
1 15.39  ' 


723 


JO  I 

7.11  \ 


722 


3.13 

3.88 
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14.  CURRENCY  AND  BANKING  {Coned)  RNANCE 


End  of  period 


1 

I 

i 

1948  j 

i 

1 

1951 

1952 

i 

1953 

1 

1  9 

5  5 

i 

1 

9  5  6 

1 

IwOv 

I  1 

u  1 

I 

III  ! 

IV  ! 

i 

I  ! 

Apr  1 

May 

INDIA  (1,000  Mn  Rs.)  (Cont'd)  I 

Interned  government  debt  held  by  ' 

Reserve  Bank  of  India^  ... 

4.38 

5.77 

5.53 

4.98 

4.95 

5.93 

i 

1 

5.54 

1 

5.82  ' 

i 

5.41  j 

5.93 

i 

1 

7.26 

i 

! 

7.45  1 

7.36 

Scheduled  banks  .... 

4.26 

3.06 

3.23 

3.36 

3.00 

3.84 

3.44  ; 

3.47  J 

3.84  ' 

3.84 

3.60 

3.55  i 

3.53 

Non-scheduled  banks  ... 

0.11 

0.09 

0.21 

0.14 

0.21 

0.25 

0.22 

0.22  ; 

0.24  : 

0.25 

0.25  j 

•• 

Government  deposits  held  by  the 
Reserve  Bank  of  India  ... 

2.14 

2.10 

1.75 

1.10 

0.55 

0.54 

0.59  I 

1 

0.58  j 

0.54 

0.67  i 

1 

0.59  1 

0.57 

INDONESIA  (1,000  Mn  Rp.) 

Money  supply . 

3.01 

5.13 

6.72 

7.64 

11.08 

12.90 

1 

11.60 

12.69  1 

0.58  j 
12.73 

12.90 

11.90 

1 

11.85  j 

Currency:  net  active  .  .  . 

1.64 

3.33 

4.35 

5.22 

7.54 

8.83 

7.67 

8.46 

8.57  ! 

8.83 

7.92 

8.08 

Deposit  money . 

1.37 

1.80 

2.37 

2.42 

3.54 

4.07 

3.92 

4.23 

4.16  : 

4.07 

3.98 

3.77  1 

Loans,  advances  and  bills  dis¬ 
counted  (all  banks)^'.  .  .  . 

0.27 

2.15 

2.44 

2.39 

2.83 

4.02 

2.86 

t 

3.29 

3.57 

4.02 

4.39 

4.53 

Gold  and  foreign  assets  of  the 
Bank  Indonesia** . 

0.55 

1.94 

1.78 

2.40 

2.89 

3.50 

3.09 

2.93 

3.06 

3.50 

3.02 

2.70 

Advcmces  to  government  by  the 
Bank  Indonesia . 

1.32 

4.56 

5.27 

8.32 

7.91 

8.77 

9.80 

9.62 

7.91 

7.97 

7.88 

8.11 

Government  deposits  with  the 
Bank  Indonesia . 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

0.45 

0.45 

0.41 

JAPAN  (1,000  Mn  Y.) 

Money  supply . 

618 

1,048 

1,265 

1,439 

1,463 

1,698 

1,285 

1,369 

1,327 

1.698 

1,547 

1,599 

Cunency:  in  circulation 

338 

492 

554 

609 

604 

643 

497 

544 

496 

648 

536 

555 

532 

Deposit  money . 

280 

556 

710 

829 

859 

1,049 

788 

825 

830 

1,049 

1,011 

1,044 

Loans,  advances  and  bills  dis¬ 
counted  (all  banks  other  than 
the  Bank  of  Japan)  .... 

385 

1,526 

2,022 

2,563 

2,882 

3,201 

2,877 

2,935 

3,008 

3,201 

3,251 

3,241 

3,295 

Bank  clearings . A 

236 

1,232 

1,624 

2,080 

2,430 

2,750 

2,560 

2,621 

2,712 

3,107 

2,873 

3,065 

3,040 

Gold  and  foreign  assets 

Bank  of  Japan . 

18 

18 

18 

185 

39 

65 

114 

185 

178 

177 

177 

Government . 

333 

378" 

304 

350 

297 

351 

336 

333 

297 

338 

355 

354 

Other  banks . 

1 

23 

44 

39 

48 

35 

37 

41 

48 

45 

43 

44 

Rates  of  interest  (%  per  annum) 

Call  money  rate  (Tokyo)  .  A 

7.12 

8.05 

7.82 

7.84 

7.36 

8.03 

7.79 

7.30 

6.32 

5.66 

4.75 

5.66 

Yield  of  long  term  gov't  bonds  A 

5.50 

5.50 

6.68 

7.01 

6.33 

6.32 

6.34 

— 

6.34 

6.34 

6.33 

— 

Internal  government  debt  held  by 
Bank  of  Japan* . 

331 

166 

324 

326 

485 

555 

484 

375 

394 

555 

562 

521 

508 

All  other  banks . 

80 

38 

39 

46 

47 

65 

46 

46 

46 

65 

52 

77 

68 

Government  deposits  with  the 
Bank  of  Japan . 

14 

32 

92 

60 

56 

51 

181 

59 

65 

51 

138 

64 

86 

KOREA  (South.  1,000  Mn  H.) 

Money  supply . 

0.70 

7.30 

14.32 

30.32 

58.08 

93.52 

58.14 

65.07 

75.59 

93.52 

90.14 

98.44 

103.72 

Currency:  in  circulation 

0.41 

5.39 

9.74 

22.33 

39.98 

58.73 

35.77 

40.60 

49.21 

58.78 

49.80 

50.07 

53.43 

Deposit  money . 

0.29 

1.91 

4.58 

7.98 

18.10 

34.75 

22.38 

24.48 

26.38 

34.75 

40.35 

48.37 

50.29 

Loans,  advances  and  bills  dis¬ 
counted)  (commercial  banks)  . 

0.43 

1.93 

5.78 

15.41 

18.83 

30.78 

21.07 

27.77 

28.75 

30.78 

35.34 

38.80 

43.71 

Bank  clearings . A 

0.21 

2.40 

13.69 

21.37 

51.78 

107.38 

78.19 

101.76 

125.60 

123.96 

211.91 

171.03 

171.52 

Gold  and  foreign  assets*^ 

Bank  of  Korea . 

2.34 

4.79 

18.38 

19.06 

47.13 

19.87 

24.27 

55.17 

47.13 

44.85 

46.01 

46.60 

Government"' . 

1.79 

2.64 

2.68 

4.55 

6.93 

4.41 

4.36 

10.46 

6.93 

6.26 

4.34 

3.61 

Internal  government  debt  held  by 
Bank  of  Korea . 

.. 

8.42 

11.95 

24.11 

66.87 

109.50 

69.01 

93.71 

94.26 

109.50 

132.26 

143.11 

155.69 

All  other  bemks . 

•  • 

0.06 

0.14 

0.54 

0.91 

1.69 

0.97 

1.10 

0.99 

1.69 

1.94 

2.22 

2.20 

Treasury  deposits  with  the  Bank 
of  Korea . 

0.11 

1.86 

6.01 

12.32 

12.51 

24.92 

17.87 

37.74 

23.44 

24.92 

40.19 

44.00 

52.64 

MALAYA  (Mn  M$) 

Money  supply . 

Currency  notes:  net  active"  . 

302 

654 

I  630 

1 

1 

i  651 

683 

826 

707 

739 

794 

826 

835 

Deposit  money . 

598 

1,077 

989 

!  835 

852 

935 

943 

872 

940 

935 

979 

Loans  and  advances  (commercial 
banks) . 

259 

451 

1 

,  484 

i  437 

490 

625 

561 

561 

619 

625 

663 

Bank  Debits** . A 

4,167 

'  3,396 

I  2,946 

.  2,828 

3,412 

3,213 

3,087 

3,620 

3,727 

3,729 

Federation  Treasury  bills  held  by 
banks  . 

30 

26 

14 

!  10 

i  10 

13 

5 

1 _ 

PAKISTAN  (Mn  Rs.) 

Money  supply . 

2,693 

:  3,755 

'  3,220 

i  3,568 

1 

!  3,856 

4,463 

3,932 

3,976 

4,109 

;  4,463 

1 

4721 

'  4,825 

j  4,030 

Currency:  in  circulation 

1,708 

2,467 

2,151 

1  2,372 

2,575 

;  2,907 

'  2,634 

2.603 

2,604 

:  2,907 

3,120 

3,105 

:  3,097 

Deposit  money** . 

990 

1,288 

‘  1,069 

1,196 

1,281 

1,556 

1,298 

1,372 

i  1,504 

^  1,556 

1,601 

:  1,719 

!  1,734 

Loans,  advances  and  bills  dis¬ 
counted  (scheduled  banks) 

’  410 

919 

792 

781 

i  963 

1  1,162 

;  1,028 

884 

1  881 

1  1,162 

1,148 

1  1,058 

j  1,002 

Bank  clearings® . A 

'  326* 

;  551 

534 

1  536 

i  555 

i  593 

586 

530 

i  554 

'  701 

786 

i  646 

;  622 

CSold  and  foreign  assets  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Pakistan^ 

1,629 

1,627 

933 

! 

1  935 

I  1,038 

1 

1  1,648 

i  1,033 

1,037 

1 

1  1,418 

;  1.648 

'  1,717 

1 

i  1737 

1,737 

Rates  of  interest  (%  per  annum) 
Call  money  rate  ...  A 

1 

!  1.02 

!  2.10 

1 

i  1.01 

i 

I  1.30 

1 

;  1.45 

1  2.21 

1.01 

I  0.80 

'  1.77 

!  2.92 

!  2.03 

1,38 

Yield  of  lonq-term  gov't  bonds  A 

I  2.93 

1  2.98 

'  3.06 

1  3.14 

1  3.15 

!  3.15 

3.14 

i  3.18 

1  3.15 

1  3.15 

{  3.14 

3.13 

Internal  government  debt  held  by 
the  State  Bank  of  Pakistan 

i  176 

1 

1  854 

1 

1  1.214 

1 

1,250 

1 

1  1,457 

j  1,207 

1 

i  1,502 

1,483 

j  1,033 

1 

!  1,207 

1  1,225 

j  1,205 

1,205 

Government  deposits  with  the 
State  Bank  of  Pakistan 

923 

i  582 

1  377 

!  216 

i 

1  173 

1 

1  152 

1 

1  258 

1 

107 

237 

1 

152 

I  178 

!  109 

'  80 

52 


FINANCE 


14.  CURRENCY  AND  BANKING  {Confd) 
End  of  period 


1 

i 

1948  1 

1951 

■  ■  '  T 

1952  ! 

— 

1953 

— 

1954  i 

1955 

1  9 

5  5 

1 

9  5  6 

I 

III 

IV 

1  . 

Apr 

May  • 

1 

PHILIPPINES  (Mn  P.)  j 

1 

Money  supply . | 

1,145  , 

1,053 

1,039  i 

1,105 

1,110 

1,192 

1,098 

1,118 

1,104 

1,192 

1,233 

1.223 

Currency:  net  active  ...  I 

571 

639 

624 

661 

671 

676 

656 

649 

638 

676 

691 

681 

697 

Deposit  money . 

574 

414 

465 

444 

439 

516 

442 

469 

466 

516 

542 

542 

Loans,  advances  and  bills  dis- 
coimted  (all  bonks  other  than 
the  Central  Bank)''  .... 

513 

658 

658 

732 

824 

962 

852 

851 

863 

962 

940 

936 

Bank  clearings . A 

331 

457 

480 

520 

550 

614 

574 

614 

626 

642 

717 

718 

82i 

Bank  Debits" . A 

772 

733 

686 

743 

814 

921 

860 

912 

928 

982 

1,146 

Gold  and  foreign  assets 

Central  Bank  of  the  Philippines 

800 

488 

472 

481 

415 

309 

378 

384 

333 

309 

301 

306 

307 

Other  banks . 

128 

145 

162 

134 

149 

137 

158 

133 

140 

137 

170 

176 

164 

Internal  government  debt  held  by 
Central  Bank  of  the  Philippines 

242 

235 

230 

261 

395 

290 

295 

353 

396 

375 

378 

386 

Other  banks . 

is 

35 

56 

58 

77 

193 

77 

146 

182 

193 

253 

251 

251 

Gov't  deposits  and  cash  in  hand 
Deposits  with  Central  Bank  . 

153 

98 

45 

22 

45 

22 

99 

65 

45 

52 

52 

80 

Deposits  with  Philippine 

National  Bank  .... 

46 

59 

95 

100 

133 

112 

131 

161 

133 

118 

113 

131 

Cash  in  Treasury  vaults 

6 

7 

5 

5 

7 

6 

3 

5 

7 

3 

10 

11 

THAILAND  (Mn  Baht) 

Money  supply . 

2,831 

4,907 

4,932 

5,438 

6.058 

6,915 

6.485 

6,677 

7,183 

6,915 

7.056* 

Currency:  net  active 

2.205 

3,756 

3,678 

4,016 

4,548 

5,176 

4,863 

4,855 

5,117 

5,176 

5,393* 

,, 

Deposit  money . 

676 

1,151 

1,254 

1,422 

1,510 

1,740 

1,622 

1,822 

2,066 

1,740 

1,663* 

Loans,  advances  and  bills  dis¬ 
counted  (commercial  banks)''  . 

449 

931 

1,437 

1,978 

2.281 

3.000 

2,610 

2,603 

2,896 

3,000 

3,072^ 

••  J 

Bank  clearings . A 

774 

2,057 

2,270 

2,366 

2,230 

2,598 

2,403 

2,542 

2,629 

2,816 

3,09^ 

2,522 

2,890 

Bank  Debits'' . A 

2,786 

2,989 

3,196 

3,127 

3,600 

3,370 

3,414 

3,755 

3,862 

3,737* 

Gold  and  foreign  assets  of  the 
Bank  of  Thcdland  (Mn  US$)  . 

217 

359 

352 

302 

273 

297 

294 

315 

298 

297 

GO 

O 

CO 

306 

Rates  of  interest  (%  per  ormum) 

Treasury  bill  rate  ...  A 

:  1.32 

2.10 

2.17 

2.25 

2.27 

2.26 

2.28 

2.24 

2.25 

2.27 

2.27 

2.26 

224 

Internal  government  debt  held  by 

i 

Bank  of  Thailand  .... 

1  18 

166 

261 

247 

191 

411 

160 

138 

127 

411 

438 

437 

449 

Commercial  bonks  .... 

150 

118 

102 

174 

131 

233 

136 

209 

243 

233 

198* 

•  a 

Govenunent  deposits  with  Bank 
of  Thailand . 

!  382 

423 

396 

698 

439 

417 

377 

297 

390 

417 

600 

639 

623 

Exchange  rate  (buying):  Baht  to 

20.72 

US$ . A 

19.69 

i  21.40 

i  18.64 

18.11 

21.20 

21.39 

20.63 

21.82 

22.01 

21.11 

20.53 

20.65 

Viet-Nam  (1,000  Mn.  Pr.) 

Currency:  net  active  .... 

7.37 

9.02 

8.92 

9.24 

7.37 

8.28 

Loans  and  advances  (other  banks) 

1 

1  .. 

1.31 

1.57 

0.91 

0.97 

1.31 

1.31 

.. 

Foreign  assets  of  Banque 

Nationale  du  Viet-Nam 

•• 

1 

j 

4.31 

;  2.66 

3.68 

4.59 

4.31 

4.46 

4.20 

4.83 

i 

GENERAL  NOTES:  Net  active  currency:  Total  currency  out- 
standinR  less  holdings  in  all  banks  including  the  central  bank  and 
in  government  treasuries.  Currency  in  circulation:  Total  currency 
outstanding  less  holdings  in  all  banks  including  the  central  bank. 
Depoeit  money:  Deposits  in  all  banks  (including  central  bank) 
subject  to  cheque  or  withdrawable  on  demand  but  excluding  inter¬ 
bank  liabilities  and  central  government  deposits.  Bills  discounted: 
Excluding  treasury  bills.  Bank  clearings:  Total  value  of  cheques 
and  other  collection  items  cleared  through  clearing  houses.  Gcid 
and  foreign  assets:  Gross  holdings  of  gold,  foreign  exchange  and 
other  liquid  foreign  investments.  Rates  of  interest:  All  rates  are 
those  prevailing  in  the  capital  city  of  each  country  except  in  India 
where  rates  in  Bombay  have  been  taken.  Call  money  rate  relates 
to  inter-bank  rate  on  money  at  call.  Yield  of  long-term  govern¬ 
ment  bonds:  5  year  treasury  bonds  for  Burma,  3%  national 

development  loan  1965-70  to  earliest  redemption  date  for  Ceylon, 
yield  of  8%  paper  (running  yield)  to  earliest  redemption  date  for 
India,  weighted  yield  (simple  rate  of  interest)  to  latest  redemp¬ 
tion  date  of  medium  dated  government  bonds  issued  during  the 

period  stated  for  Japan,  yield  to  maturity  of  3%  bonds  1968  for 
Pakistan. 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months. 

a.  Beginning  July  1952  includes  foreign  assets  of  the  Burma  Currency 
Board. 

b.  Treasury  bills  and  3  year  and  5  year  government  bonds. 

c.  Debits  to  demand  deposits  of  private  sector. 

d.  Includes  the  Land  Bank,  Cooperative  Treasury  and  three  commer¬ 
cial  banks. 


e.  Includes  bills  purchased. 

f.  Includes  loans  &  advances  to  government. 

g.  The  Java  Bank,  Bank  Negara  Indonesia,  Bank  Industri  Negara 
and  seven  commercial  banks. 

h.  Devaluation  took  effect  in  1952  but  gold  holdings  were  not  revalued 
until  1953. 

i.  Includes  advances  to  government. 

j.  Excluding  the  Bank  of  Korea,  Reconstruction  Bank  and  tnjit 
account  of  the  Trust  Bank. 

k.  The  decrease  in  August  1955  of  gold  holdings  reflects  payment  of 
R.O.K.  subscription  to  I.M.F.;  the  increase  in  holdings  of  foreiga 
exchange  (expressed  in  hwan)  reflects  the  increase  of  the  official 
exchange  rate  from  180  hwan/dollar  to  500  hwan/dollar. 

m.  On  net  basis. 

n.  Issued  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Currency,  Malaya  and 
British  Borneo. 

p.  Cheques  sent  out  for  clearing  and  debits  to  current  deposit 
accounts. 

q.  Prior  to  April  1952  includes  inter-bank  liabilities. 

8.  The  number  of  clearing  houses,  however,  has  been  increase  ia 
1948,  1952  and  1953. 

t.  Including  outstanding  assets  receivable  from  the  Reserve  Bank  of 
India,  under  the  partition  agreements,  but  excluding  foreign  assets 
of  Banking  Department. 

u.  Total  debits  to  checking  account  of  private  sector,  except  for  1943 
which  include  debits  to  government  deposits. 

V.  Debits  to  sight  deposit  accounts  except  inter-bank. 

w.  March  1949.  x.  February.  y.  January. 
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Delhi  and  Calcutta;  P.  Varadachary 
&  Co.,  Madras. 

INDONESIA 

Pembongunan,  Ltd.,  Gunung  Sahari 
84,  Djakarta. 

IRAN 

"Guity",  482  Avenue  Ferdowsi, 
Teheran. 

IRAQ 

Mackenzie's  Bookshop,  Baghdad. 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein's  Bookstores  Ltd.,  35 
Allenby  Rood,  Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY 

Libreria  Commissionaria  Sansoni, 
Via  Gina  Capponi  26,  Firenze. 

JAPAN 

Maruzen  Company,  Ltd.,  6  Torl- 
Nichome,  Nihonbashi,  Tokyo. 

LEBANON 

Librairie  Universelle,  Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA 

J.  Momolu  Kamara,  Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie  J.  Schummer,  Luxembourg. 

MEXICO 

Editorial  Hermes  S.A.,  Ignacio 
Mariscal  41,  Mexico,  D.R 

NETHERLANDS 

N.V.  Martinus  Nijhoff,  Lange  Voor- 
hout  9,  's-Gravenhage. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

United  Nations  Association  of  New 
Zealand,  C.P.O.  1011,  Wellington. 

NORWAY 

Johan  Grundt  Tanum  Foriag,  Kr. 
Augustsgt.  7A,  Oslo. 


PAKISTAN 

The  Pakistan  Cooperative  Book 
Society,  Dacca,  East  Pakistan  land 
at  Chittagong ) ;  Thomas  &  Thomas, 
Karachi,  3;  Publishers  United  Ltd.) 
Lahore. 

PANAMA 

Josi  Men^ndez,  Plaza  de  Arango, 
Panamd. 

PARAGUAY 

Agenda  de  Librerias  de  Salvador 
Nizza,  Colle  Pte.  Franco  No. 
39-4-3  Asuncion. 

PERU 

Libreria  Internacional  del  Peru, 
S.A.,  Lima  and  Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES 

Alemar's  Book  Store,  749  Rizal 
Avenue,  Manila. 

PORTUGAL 

Livraria  Rodrigues,  1 86  Rua  Aureo, 
Lisboa. 

SINGAPORE 

The  City  Book  Store,  Ltd.,  Wir> 
Chester  House,  Collyer  Quay. 

SPAIN 

Libreria  Bosch,  1 1  Ronda  Univer- 
sidad,  Barcelona;  Libreria  Mundi- 
Prensa,  Lagasea  38,  Madrid. 

SWEDEN 

C.  E.  Fritze's  Kungl.  Hovbokhandel 
A-B,  Fredsgatan  2,  Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND 

Librairie  Payot  S.A.,  Lausanne, 
Gendve;  Hans  Raunhardt,  Kirch- 
gasse  17,  Zurich  1. 

SYRIA 

Librairie  Universelle,  Damas. 
THAILAND 

Pramuan  Mit  Ltd.,  55  Chakrawat 
Road,  Wat  Tuk,  Bangkok. 

TURKEY 

Librairie  Hachette,  469  Istiklal 
Caddesi,  Beyoglu,  Istanbul. 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Van  Schaik's  Bookstore  (Pty.l, 
Ltd.,  Box  724,  Pretoria. 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

H.M.  Stationery  Office,  P.O.  Box 
569,  London,  S.E.  1  (and  at 
H.M.S.O.  shops). 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Interrxitional  Documents  Service, 
Columbia  University  Press,  2960 
Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 
URUGUAY 

Representocidn  de  Editoriales,  Prof. 
H.  D'Ella,  Av.  18  de  Julio  1333, 
Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA 

Libreria  del  Este,  Ave.  Miranda, 
No.  52,  Edf.  Galipan,  Caracas. 

VIET-NAM 

Papeterie-Librairie  Nouvelle,  Albert 
Portail,  Bolte  postale  283,  Saigon. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Cankarjeva  Zalozba,  Ljublijana, 
Slovenia;  Drzavrx)  Preduzece,  Jugo- 
slovenska  Knjiga,  Terazije  27-11, 
Beograd. 
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